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INITIATION. 


ne and Hugo drove away from the factory, accompanied 
by Mr. Sutcliffe, the manager and head man of the business. 
Arrived at the Oakenrod, Mallory and his manager retired to the 
library, and there plunged straight into business. 

Mr. Sutcliffe was a small, mild-looking man, with eyes that were keen 
despite his nervous, almost timid expression, a bald head, spectacles, a 
gentle smile, and a large bundle of what he called “documents.” 

Over these documents he and Sebastian remained absorbed until 
luncheon was announced. They tarried not long over that meal. 
Hugo von Birkenau appeared to be a very familiar friend, for 
Sebastian made no excuse for leaving him, and with a slight apology 
to his mother he and Mr. Sutcliffe returned to the library. 

An hour, two, three hours passed, chiefly occupied in expositions 
from Mr. Sutcliffe on the nature of the business, its principles, and 
the method of carrying it on. Sebastian’s part consisted chiefly in 
listening, naturally ; but every now and then he interposed with a 
question—questions so much to the point, and showing such 
discernment and discrimination, that Mr. Sutcliffe, who had at first 
begun his task with some constraint and great dryness of manner 
and tone, brightened visibly every minute; his tone grew warmer, 
his manner more animated, his eyes flashed now and then. Thus the 
interview went on, until Mr. Sutcliffe, laying down a bundle of 
papers, whose import he had just explained, took up another bundle, 
and was beginning— 

“These refer to the-——” 

But Sebastian interrupted him. 
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“Excuse me, Mr. Sutcliffe. Suppose we lay aside business for 
to-day. I want to ask you some other questions. With such a 
manager as you, I have no fear of things going wrong.” 

Mr. Sutcliffe smiled. 

“Judging from what I have heard and seen of you, Mr. Mallory, 
you will soon be in a position to manage your own business. You 
must not feel offended when I say that I have been most agreeably 
disappointed—surprised is perhaps rather the word.” 

Sebastian smiled a little. 

“Tam a fearfully indolent fellow, I believe,” said he. “I take a 
lot of rousing; but once set me to plod at a thing, and I continue 
until I understand it—at least, I think so.” 

“That is a very modest way of describing your ready comprehension 
of details which must be as strange to you as those we have just been 
discussing. But that’s neither here nor there ; you wanted some 
other information ?” 

“T suppose you are pretty well acquainted with the different 
parties, social and political, in the town, and with the characters, at 
any rate, of the leading people ?” 

“T may say that I certainly am.” 

“Well, to begin with, I wish you would tell me candidly what 
character is borne by my own concern and the management of it ?” 

Mr. Sutcliffe looked up quickly, an almost startled expression upon 
his face. 

“ That is rather a delicate matter,” he began. 

“Yes, I suppose it is. But I am sure you will be frank with me. 
I drew my own conclusions from what I saw and heard this morning, 
and I want to find out if your account agrees with them. Never 
mind how disagreeable it may be.” 

“Your works, then, bear a very high reputation in many respects. 
Your hands are as decent and as steady a lot as any in the town, take 
them all inall. Things are generally peaceable. It is looked upon, 
and with justice, as an increasing, thoroughly prosperous concern. 
Our goods, both yarns and cloth, have gota name. I like the men 
who are under me, and I think they like me—Wilson, and Heywood, 
and the others. I think I have succeeded in keeping things right ; 
but——” 

“Well ?” 

“There are some misunderstandings about yourself—some pre- 
judices. They don’t like absentee owners here, and that’s a fact. 
But I'm sure that impression will soon be effaced, now that you are 
here yourself. If you show them that you don’t mean play———” 

Sebastian shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Mon Diew! There does not seem to be much question of play. 
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I never saw anything so oppressively in earnest as every one here 
seems to be. It is stamped upon almost every face you meet. 
Certainly I am not in play.” 

“Then they will soon find that out, and respect you accordingly.” 

“ But that is not all you were going to say ?” 

“Tt may seem a small kind of complaint to make ; but it’s better 
to let you know the truth at once. There certainly is a feeling 
against Mrs. Mallory.” 

Sebastian looked up in surprise. 

“ Against my mother? What has she to do with it?” 

“ A feeling that she is not sufficiently liberal in her ideas, and that 
she would, if she could get the authority, interfere unduly in matters 
which, with the utmost respect to her, she does not understand, 
never having had occasion to study them. Iam bound to say that, 
though I have never had anything like a dispute with Mrs. Mallory, 
yet that is my own impression too, and that is one reason why I 
rejoice at your return. You are now the final authority.” 

The murder was out, and Mr. Sutcliffe’s shrewd eyes watched 
the young man’s face attentively. He did not look angry, did 
not look even annoyed, but rather thoughtful fora moment. Then 
he said : 

“T am glad you mentioned it. Of course, that is not a topic for 
discussion. As you said, my presence will make all the difference. 
Is that all about my own works ?” 

“Yes. I don’t think there is anything else.” 

“Who are the leading men here ?” ; 

“So far as money goes, there are a good many big men here. 
Mr. Spenceley is reported to be the richest, and I believe report 
is right.” 

“Spenceley! Ah! What about him?” 

“ He is a spinner ; does anenormous trade. They say he has been 
speculating rather too much lately. He has a certain influence in 
some quarters, but it is an influence that will die with him.” 

“ How so ?” 

“He has only a son and a daughter, and the son is probably the 
biggest blackguard in the place; he will never have any influence. 
The daughter, I hear, is rather an eccentric young lady.” 

“Oh!” was all Sebastian said. 

Mr. Sutcliffe went on: 

“The son, I believe, is a very black sheep. It was only a week or 
two ago that he insulted some young woman—in a small place, you 
see, these things make a good deal of noise—in a most abominable 
manner; but he was punished for that, for the girl’s sweetheart—at 
least that is one of the tales, I don’t believe it myself; but one thing 
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is quite certain, a young working-man followed him to his club that 
very night, and gave him a good hiding in the billiard-room. No 
one, I don’t think one soul, was sorry for him. The feeling was so 
dead against him that he did not even prosecute.” 

“T have heard some account of it. But don’t you know who the 
young man was who did it ?” 

Mr. Sutcliffe smiled a little as he said : 

“In my own mind, I believe I could lay my finger upon the 
man; but asI thoroughly respect him for what he did, and should 
be sorry to get him into trouble, I shall keep quiet about it.” 

Sebastian looked inquiringly at him. 

“T believe the man was one of your own workpeople—Heywood, a 
fellow I have known from the time when he first came as a_half- 
timer.” 

“T have seen the man. You think it was he. Why?” 

“Partly because I was passing the club-door at the very time of 
the row, and saw him come out of it, looking rather dangerous, with 
a couple of straps in his hand; and, secondly, because when it has 
been discussed, which you will easily believe has been pretty actively, 


he has looked embarrassed, and kept perfect silence upon the 
subject.” 


Sebastian nodded. 

“Miss Spenceley is a great friend of Mrs. Mallory,” went on the 
manager. “But that’s neither here nor there; only they are about 
the biggest people, in a money point of view, in the place. There 
are several other families something like them. Then there’s Canon 
Ponsonby, the radical parson, our vicar, a very fine old gentleman; 
you will like him. He is respected by all who are themselves worthy 
of respect, be they churchmen or dissenters.” 

“ Naturally the feeling here is radical ?” 

“Tremendous ; and North, almost to a man. Lots of these 
working-men know what’s coming ; and it 7s coming upon them too, 
like the very devil. They'll tell you they know the cotton must run 
out soon, or run up to such a price that we can hardly get it. But 
if they have to do without it, or with Surats——” 

“ What on earth is ‘Surats’ ? 

“Indian cotton ; abominable stuff to work. Haven’t you—but of 
course you haven’t—heard of the weaver who put up the prayer, ‘0 
Lord! send us cotton ; but not Surats!’ But if they have to work 
Surats, they'll stick to it that North is right, and South wrong; and 
they'll clem rather than have anything to say to Jeff Davis.” 

“ How soon do you think distress will begin ?” 

“T think we shall have to shut up shop by Christmas. It’s of no 
use talking much about it beforehand. All I can say is, there’s a 
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time coming which will prove Lancashire once for all, her rich and 
her poor alike; and show them up to the world in a light as fierce 
as that of the midday sun. We shall get to see the stuff we're 
made of. And there’s half past five; I must go.” 

“ Won’t you stay and dine with us ?” 

“T have another engagement, thank you. To-morrow, at the 
same time, Mr. Mallory, we will resume the discussion, if you feel 
so inclined.” 

“Certainly. I shall expect you. Good evening.” 

He was left, leaning against the mantelpiece, to reflect upon what 
had passed. 

A tap at the door was followed by the entrance of his mother. 

“ Have you finished at last, Sebastian? I have had no opportunity 
to tell you that I am expecting a friend to dine with us to-night.” 

“Oh, are you? Who may he be ?” 

“She is Helena Spenceley, a very great favourite of mine. If my 
son will spend all his time away from home, I am obliged to find 
some kind of a substitute, you know. She has been almost like a 
daughter to me.” 

“Any relative of the young man who recently distinguished 
himself by earning a thrashing ?” 

Mrs. Mallory looked annoyed. 

“He is her brother,” said she coldly. “He is away from home now. 
You must not judge Helena by him. Poor girl! She has a sad, 
unhappy home. I believe I really have been a friend to her. And I 
like to see young people about me.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“T hope you have no engagement ?” 

“None at all. I shall be delighted to make Miss Spenceley’s 
acquaintance.” 

She retired, after casting a comprehensive glance around at the 
papers which strewed the table. 


CHaprer XIV. 


THE TWO RADICALS. 


Mrs. Mattory came into her drawing-room twenty minutes before 
the dinner-hour, and found her son already there, alone, already 
dressed, and stretched, in an attitude of extreme laziness, in an arm- 
chair by the fire. 

There was likeness between the mother and son— strong likeness ; 
and there was also, what most people forget in comparing relations 
with one another, strong unlikeness. Mrs. Mallory was an elegant- 
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looking and a young-looking woman. She had an impassive, pale 
face, with thin lips and a high nose ; pale, flaxen hair, without a grey 
streak in its glossy abundance; and the elegant trifle of lace and 
feathers which she wore upon it made her look still younger and 
handsomer. She was dressed in pale lavender silk and white lace, 
and she looked a very handsome, prosperous person, as she came in, 
casting a glance at Sebastian—a sharp, keen, calculating glance. 
Mrs. Mallory loved power, and had long exercised it; she did not 
realise that her son had grown from a boy into a man since she had 
known him. She had the lowest possible opinion of the natural 
penetration of men; and circumstances had fostered that impression. 
There is a great deal in having once lived for a term of years in close 
intercourse with a person very decidedly one’s inferior in intellect, as 
in the case of Mrs. Mallory and her late husband. There is nothing 
like it for giving one an overweening idea of one’s own capacities, 
and for fostering an attitude of contemptuous tolerance towards the 
opinions of every one else. Mrs. Mallory’s experience of her husband 
had entailed, as one of its indirect sequences, that she was completely 
deceived now by the lazy, languid manner of her son. In this most 
agreeable of convictions, that of mental supremacy over the rest of 
the company, let her tranquilly abide, until her hour of disillusion 
arrives. 

“Mother, it is too absurd that I should have to go about repre- 
senting myself as your son! Couldn’t you pass as my sister ?” 

“Nonsense! Where is your friend ?” 

“Dressing, I suppose. He was greatly excited at hearing that a 
young lady was expected to dine with us.” 

Mrs. Mallory had some remarks to make a propos of the young 
lady, but she deferred them for a moment in order to inquire : 

“What have you been doing all day ?” 

And she placed herself in an easy-chair opposite to his, and held a 
feathery screen between her face and the fire. 

“T have been, like a good little boy, attending to my lessons,” said 
her son, lazily. 

“ Ah, don’t speak in parables! I have forgotten how. In this 
dreadful place every one says the most disagreeable things they can 
think of, in the most disagreeable way they can think of, and then 
call it being honest and candid. And if you can contrive to drop a 
few h’s, and speak in a broad Lancashire dialect at the same time, 
you are thought very honest and candid indeed. I detest the 
place !” 

“Do you really, mother? I wonder you have remained here so 
long.” 

“T have tried to do my duty, Sebastian, to you and your property. 
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A woman must make up her mind to sacrifice herself—a mother 
above all others.” 

“T am infinitely obliged to you, mother, but I trust that now 
you will have a long and complete rest. I am going to learn 
my business——” 

“Very proper, but I think it will take you some time. With 
your habits, I am afraid you will find it a frightful bore.” 

“Do you know my habits, mother?” he inquired, in the very 
quietest of voices. 

Mrs. Mallory looked at him in some surprise. As a matter of 
fact, she did not know his habits in the very least. But, looking 
at him as he lounged in his easy-chair, with the newspaper 
across his knees, she said within herself, and prided herself upon 
her discernment : 

“His father all over: weak and idle, though he has more surface 
quickness. I don’t think I shall have much trouble with him.” 

“At least I know, dear, that your habits have not been those of 
Thanshope business men. But I suppose your first object will be to 
go over the works and see your people ?” 

“T have been over the works, and have seen my people, and spoken 
to them.” 

“When—why did you not tell me?” she asked vivaciously, and 
with no little vexation. “You should not be so impetuous, 
Sebastian.” 

He laughed. 

“The first time I was ever accused of impetuousness. It shows 
indeed that you don’t know my habits.” 

This was annoying, though it was impossible to complain about it. 

“These people will not bear to be treated unceremoniously, though 
they are such bears themselves.” 

“T am not aware that I did treat them unceremoniously.” 

“What did you say to them?” she asked, curiosity getting the 
better of vexation. “I wish you had not been so hasty. <A speech 
of that kind requires both consideration and careful management. I 
hope you did not commit yourself. They are such frightful people 
for taking up one’s most innocent remarks and construing them 
into something quite different from what one intended.” 

Mrs. Mallory spoke feelingly, as if from experience. 

“Are they? Well, I don’t know that I committed myself to any- 
thing from which I should wish to back out later. Indeed, I am not 
a fellow who is given to backing out of his promises—but then I 
make so few,” he added, thoughtfully. “I simply told them I was 
afraid there were bad times coming, and that we must stand by each 
other in them. And I said a few words on politics.” 
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“My dear boy! how foolish! Excuse me, but it was. They 
are rabid Radicals, and have a prejudice against you already—one 
of their horrid, narrow-minded prejudices, and to mention that you 
were a Conservative would certainly not improve the situation.” 

Sebastian looked a little surprised. 

“ How odd it is! Why should I tell them I was a Conservative 
when I am a Radical? I spoke the truth, of course.” 

Not Mrs. Transome herself could have been: more horrified at 
Harold’s declaration of his views than was Mrs. Mallory at this 
avowal by her son. She forgot to shade that complexion which was 
not as the complexions of other women of six-and-forty. She laid 
her screen down, sat bolt upright, without the pretence of any amia- 
bility in her expression, and said sharply : 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 

“Tam truly sorry that I cannot oblige you by feeling so.” 

“You have no respect for your father, or your grandfather—for 
any of your forefathers,” said she, sullenly. ‘“ Every man here who 
can boast of a grandfather, much more a man of good old family 
like yours, ought to be a Conservative out of pure self-respect. 
No! You have no respect for your ancestors or for yourself.” 

“Mon Dieu! I think I have as much respect for them as they 
deserve. Do you think ancestors are really of much use? But at 
least, I have more respect for their memories than to imagine that 
they would wish me simply to sit down and hobnob with the first 
opinions that happened to be offered to me. Since I have inherited 
my name and my tendencies of mind from them, I must also have 
inherited my brains and my reasoning powers from them. I have an 
inquiring mind, a thing, my dear mother, which is not spontaneously 
generated, but developed.” 

“That is wicked nonsense, Sebastian. I won’t allow it.” 

“ But you will allow me to explain my opinions to you, I am sure. 
That is always better, and saves so many misunderstandings.” 

“T see without explanation that you are a renegade to your 
fathers, and have degraded yourself to the level of these horrid, 
insolent Radicals; yes, to the level of these grasping, dirty, pre- 
suming workpeople. I hate them, Sebastian ; I cannot tell you how 
I hate all Radicals. How can you refuse any of the demands of 
these odious people now, professing, as you do, their own opinions ?” 

“T don’t know what their opinions may be, I am sure. Probably 
not at all the same as mine. But I was going to mention that, in 
my quite early youth, I once read a little sentence which made a 
deep impression upon my mind. It ran thus: ‘Those who believe 
that heaven is what earth has been—a monopoly in the hands of a 
favoured few, would do well to reconsider their opinion; if they find 
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that it came from their priest or their grandmother, they could not 
do better than reject it.’” 

“T call that impiety,” said she, her lips tightening. 

“ Allow me to finish,” said he, courteously. ‘I read between the 
lines of that little remark, and applied the principle contained in it 
to a great many other things beside those mentioned in the text ; 
and the result of my continued use of that principle as a test of 
institutions, opinions, and customs has been that I am a Radical.” 

“Tt is an odious and an impious principle,” said Mrs. Mallory, 
with cold and bitter anger in her voice, “and it is a principle to 
which I will never give any countenance.” 

The shock had been not a small one of finding that Sebastian 
called himself by the name she hated, as the formula of the sum of 
the opinions of Thanshope—Radical. But a yet greater shock was 
that of finding, that though he seemed so soft and pliable, spoke so 
indifferently, smiled so languidly, yet that she could no more bend 
him, nor apparently impress him, than she could stem the incoming 
tide of the ocean. 

Sebastian had risen, and was standing by the mantelpiece. Mrs. 
Mallory glanced at him once, sideways, and caught his eye. That 
was annoying in itself: it vexed and angered her because he was 
smiling. 

“Tam sorry you don’t like it, mother,” he said quite pleasantly 
and cheerfully, but not in the least apologetically ; “and yet, do you 
know, considering the letters you have had from me, and my perfect 
frankness as to the society I have most sought and enjoyed, I think 
you might have been prepared for it, even if I never explicitly 
stated my convictions.” 

This was also true. He had a most annoying way of being in the 
right. 

“Convictions? Oh, I dislike that talk about convictions. When 
people want to annoy their best friends, they call their conduct the 
result of convictions.” 

“The impertinence of circumstances is certainly very great some- 
times,” assented Sebastian, leaning against the mantelpiece, and she, 
as she tapped her foot impatiently upon the floor, would hardly have 
been flattered to find that he was thinking : 

“T must let her rail against it until it begins to be tiresome— 
perhaps she may see the wisdom of stopping before then. I suppose 
one must make allowances for the disappointment of a woman whose 
prejudices (or convictions?) have been offended; but it would be 
wasting words to reason with her about it, and soon, I suppose, she 
will learn to accept the circumstance and make the best of it.” 

He had no wish or intention of being disrespectful. Simply, he 
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had “beaten his music out” with more difficulty than any one knew, 
save himself, and was mildly surprised to find that the resulting 
harmony, which sounded not ill in his own ears, should cause his 
mother such shuddering, should fall so discordantly upon her per- 
ceptions. He had no more idea of interrupting the flow of that 
harmony than he had of sharing his ample estate with all the 
paupers in Thanshope. 

Fortunately, at this juncture, Hugo came into the room, his odd, 
original young face looking still more peculiar in contrast with his 
careful evening dress, and before many words had been exchanged 
“Miss Spenceley ” was announced. 

Sebastian turned, with the story of Frederick Spenceley and his 
already conceived contempt for him strong in his mind, to confront 
Frederick Spenceley’s sister. His glance softened as it fell upon the 
girl advancing towards his mother. 

Had he wandered through all the cities of Europe and seen their 
lovely women, in order to come home and find in a provincial manu- 
facturing town a daughter of the people more beautiful than any of 
them ? 

“Helena, my love, let me introduce my son, who has arrived sooner 
than I expected. Sebastian, Miss Spenceley.” 

A profound bow on his part, and a rather careless, not very sophis- 
ticated inclination of her beautiful head on hers, was the result of 
these phrases of politeness. 

“My son’s friend, Mr. von Birkenau,”’ was then introduced, and 
received the same notice exactly, a notice graceful and even dignified, 
because she could not help all her movements being graceful and 
dignified, 

“Like my daughter,” Mrs. Mallory had said, and as she spoke to 
Helena Spenceley her voice assuredly took a tender accent; she 
glanced over the young lady’s costly dress and smoothed down a lace 
ruffle with the affectionate familiarity of a very intimate friend or 
much-loved relative. 

Miss Spenceley remained standing on the heathrug, talking to Mrs. 
Mallory—a lovely, noble figure, tall, slim, and shapely, with the 
exquisite elasticity of perfect health in every line. 

“ Splendid !” said Sebastian, in his own mind ; and splendid expressed 
her appearance and her character both. From her great dark, soft 
eyes, her dusky hair, in its delicate unruly little rings and tendrils, 
her ripe red lips, set in a delicious curve of mirth, frankness, and 
wilfulness, down to her rich dress and sparkling rings, she was all 
splendid, without being in the least vulgar. 


“ Dear child, what a long time it is since I saw you!” said Mrs. 
Mallory. 
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“Yes. Ihave been busy. How nice this fire is, Mrs. Mallory. 
I do believe we have not had one at our house yet. Perhaps it is 
lighted on your behalf?” she added, turning to Sebastian with a some- 
what malicious smile. 

“Mine? Not so far as Iam aware. What makes you think so?” 

“ You have been living in warm countries lately, and Thanshope is 
not a warm place, but one of those towns where we have to use a lot 
of coals to make up for the want of sunshine !” 

“Yes, indeed !” said Mrs. Mallory, shivering. 

“T have not had time to miss the sunshine, or to enjoy it if 
there had been any, since I came,” said Sebastian, his glance dwelling 
almost involuntarily upon her as she stood there, her eyes flashing 
back the firelight, and looking herself (he thought) like some 
bright, living flame, or some tropical flower. 

He could not understand her. There was nothing vulgar about 
her; her voice was pleasant and, though distinctly northern in its 
clear accent, was not in the least uneducated in its pronunciation of 
words ; she had ease, grace, self-possession of carriage ; apparently 
she was devoid altogether of self-consciousness ; all of which things 
were surely signs of good breeding; and yet she was not in the least 
like the many well-bred girls whom he had met in society up and 
down the world—in Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and other places. He 
wondered what she could talk about, and whether she talked 
well. 

Dinner was announced, and he led her into the dining-room. Hugo 
von Birkenau was talking with much animation to Mrs. Mallory, as 
was his wont, though she did not appear to find him a very interesting 
companion. 

Helena Spenceley, suddenly turning to Sebastian, said : 

“TI know quite well where you have been. I have followed your 
course with the greatest interest. Mrs. Mallory used always 
to tell me where you went, and sometimes read me bits of your 
letters.” 

“Did she? I wish I had known.” 

“Do you? Why?” she asked, looking at him with a certain 
bright attentiveness, and waiting with evident interest for his 
answer. 

Certainly she was not like other girls. Another girl would have 
known directly that he meant a kind of vague compliment by his 
aimless phrase; but she said “ Why ?” 

“Tf I had known, perhaps I might have written rather more 
carefully considered epistles to my mother,” he said, and felt that it 
was, and sounded, a lame reply. 

“That would have been a pity, for the sake of a person you had 
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never seen and did not know,” she said, the smile fading from her 
face. 

Sebastian felt he had made a bad beginning. It began to be rather 
dreadful, when she went on quite seriously : 

“Do you mean that if you had thought your letters were read 
aloud you would have made them into set compositions to please an 
audience ?” 

“T think it is a matter of no importance whatever. Letter-writing 
is not my forte. I am too lazy.” 

“Oh, they were very interesting letters,” said Helena, naively. 
“ But how can you talk about being lazy! If only I had had such 
chances!” She shook her head. 

“T should think you had the chance of doing whatever you pleased,” 
he said, smiling. 

Helena did not respond to the smile. Her face, intensely ex- 
pressive, darkened visibly. Her eyes sank. 

“No,” said she, coldly. “You are quite mistaken. Whatever 
pleasures and enjoyments I have had in my life have been procured 
for me by the kindness of Mrs. Mallory. She has been so good to 
me!” She looked at him with eyes tragic in the earnestness of their 
expression. 

Sebastian, glancing down the table, saw that Hugo’s eyes were 
fixed upon her in a perfect trance of admiration. 

“Then you have never been abroad?” said he. 

“TI—no! I have been nowhere except to London once or twice—oh, 
and to Brighton with Mrs. Mallory. I don’t want to go anywhere.” 

“You are such a home-bird ?” 

He saw immediately that he had asked an unfortunate question. 
The blood rushed over her face as she replied, again coldly : 

“Oh no! I think all that stuff about ‘home, sweet home,’ and 
that, is the most wearisome nonsense imaginable. I hate it... . 
Did you study the position of women at all, when you were abroad ?” 

Sebastian looked at her. She was perfectly grave, serious, and 
judicial. The “Woman Question” had not been forced so far to 
the front in 1861 as in 1878, and Sebastian was proportionately 
surprised to hear that question from so young, rich, and beautiful 
a woman as Helena Spenceley. 

“Tm afraid I was rather remiss in that respect. But one sees 
their position without studying it, I think.” 

“And what do you think about it? Is it what it ought to be? 
But that is a foolish question. It is not what it ought to be, any- 
where. It never will be what it ought to be, until women them- 


selves rise"and refuse any longer to submit to their own degradation 
Don’t you think so?” 
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“Really I am afraid I have not thought much at all upon the 
question.” 

“T suppose the idea has not yet penetrated to France and Germany. 
It will have to come, though, sooner or later. The German woman, 
for instance—is she in bonds, or emancipated ?” 

“ As how?” 

“Ts the German woman the slave of the German man, or has she a 
position of her own ?” 

A malign spirit took possession of Sebastian. Mrs. Mallory and 
Hugo were both listening to the discussion, Mrs. Mallory with a 
shade of anxiety on her face. Sebastian, after a pause, as if he 
were profoundly considering the question, said: 

“T should say that she combined both those conditions—that she 
was very decidedly the slave of the German man, and at the same 
time had a distinct position of her own.” 

“Really! I wish I had brought my note-book. Pray ex- 
plain !” 

“The German woman’s thoughts are, if I may use such an expres- 
sion, directed manwards, Mann being, you know, her word for husband. 
Her thoughts, then, are directed Mann-wards from her earliest youth 
—from the time when she begins to go to school. . . .” 

“Horrible!” said Helena, her eyes fixed in grave earnest upon his 
face, so that his gravity was sorely tried. “Horrible! Well ?” 

“T don’t know how much or how little true the report may be 
about her beginning in early youth to prepare her trousseau.” 

“ Disgusting !” 

“But she hears all around her and all her life long conversations 
on the subject of matrimony.” 

“The end and aim of her existence, poor thing!” said Helena, 
with a pitying smile. “Go on! You have studied the subject 
almost unconsciously, as every thinking man must.” 

“Tf she reaches the age of one-and-twenty, unmarried, she begins 
to wonder what the reason can be of such a thing, and her friends, 
too, begin to speculate about it. .. .” 

“Naturally!” said Helena, her eyes flashing and her colour 
rising, while Hugo looked preternaturally solemn, except for a gleam 
in the depths of his eyes, and Mrs. Mallory’s face wore a puzzled 
expression. ‘‘ Naturally—she is sold, disposed of before her reason- 
ing powers are developed. It is very deplorable. Well?” 

“But very generally she is married at or before that age, and 
then——” 

“And then?” echoed Helena, waving away the butler’s offer of 
wine, and leaning eagerly towards Sebastian. “And then—what is 
her life afterwards, Mr. Mallory? Tell me that!” 
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“A long course of bondage to husband, children, domestic affairs, 
and social exactions.” 

“ Hideous!” murmured Helena. ‘“ What a sad, sad fate! Did 
you not burn with indignation every time you witnessed it ?” 

“ (= 

“Ah! you did, I know, or you could not have described it so 
graphically. And now you will consider the subject, I don’t doubt, 
and you will see it in its true light. But you said the German women 
had also a distinct position of their own. How do you account for 
that ?” 

“They have. The very fact of their bondage gives them a sort of 
distinguishing rank. They have been accustomed to it for so long, 
that now they glory init. If you were to attempt to inspire them 
with your enlightened notions, they would probably scoff at you; you 
would appear as dark to them as they to you.” 

Helena looked at him with such intense earnestness and expressive- 
ness, that Sebastian began to feel somewhat embarrassed. 

“What an odd girl she is!” he thought. “And how, in Heaven’s 
name, shall I get out of this mess that I have got into? I can’t let 
her go without offering some explanation.” 

“You grieve me,” said Helena, in a sorrowful voice. “I had no 
idea it was so bad as that.” 

Here Mrs. Mallory rose, in dignified though perplexed silence, and 
they all went into the drawing-room. 

Arrived there, Sebastian, as in duty bound, asked Helena to play. 

“T don’t play at all,” said she. “I can’t waste my time upon 
practising.” 

“ Waste your time upon music?” he asked, wondering whether 
that were one of the strong-minded female ideas too. 

“JT have not the power of interpreting music; it would be vanity 
and vexation. SoInever try. I can just accompany myself in one 
or two little songs; that is all.” 

“Then you will gratify us by singing one of the said little songs, 
I am sure.” 

Helena went to the piano, sat down, and began to play an introduc- 
tion. Sebastian looked at Hugo, with ever so slight a shrug, and they 
waited. It was ‘Kathleen Mavourneen.’ But the faces of the two 
critics changed gradually from an expression of painful doubt and 
suspense, to pleased surprise, pleasure, and a broad smile of delight. 
A pure, strong, fresh, sweet soprano voice rang out. There was no 
attempt at airs and graces; the severest simplicity and the most 
unaffected tenderness sounded in every one of the true, clear notes. 

Mrs. Mallory watched her son covertly, but intently, and saw 
that Helena’s music had power to move him. The languor dis- 
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appeared from his expression; his head was raised, and his lips 
parted. Song and songstress engrossed his attention. 

Mrs. Mallory’s countenance gradually cleared. 

As Helena finished, both Hugo and Sebastian sprang forward, 
with thanks and entreaties for something else. 

She paused a moment, and then sang : 


“Since first I saw your face, I resolved 
To honour and renown ye; 
If now I be disdained, I wish 
My heart had never known ye! 


“ What! I that loved, and you that liked, 
Shall we begin to wrangle ? 
No, no, no, my heart is fast, 
And cannot disentangle. 


“The sun, whose beams most glorious are, 
Rejecteth no beholder; 
And your sweet beauty, past compare, 
Makes my poor eyes the bolder. 


“ Where beauty moves, and wit delights, 
And ties of kindness bind me, 
There, oh! there, where’er I go, 
I leave my heart behind me.” 


It is a sweet, tender, quaint old song, and Helena sang it almost 
perfectly. She rose when she had finished, and, looking at Hugo, 
asked him if he did not play. 

“Yes,” said the boy, flushing ; “ but after your voice ~ 

“Don’t refuse, Hugo,” put in Sebastian. 

And Hugo seated himself and began to play German music—deep, 
strange, and expressive, con amore. 

“But he is a musician—he must be!” said Helena, turning, with 
wide-open eyes, to Sebastian. 

“Most certainly he is. I believe he has it in him to make a 
great name as a composer.” 

“ How delightful to have a talent, a genius, that gives pleasure to 
yourself and every one else! Is he a very great friend of yours ?” 

“Yes; he is my ward. I have been his guardian now for four 
years,” 

“Ah! if he can compose, he has a life before him—a career!” 
sighed Helena; and her eyes looked dreamingly and longingly 
before her. 

Sebastian felt strangely attracted to the girl, but as yet he felt he 
knew her too little to know whether he should even like her. The 


explanation he had to make would serve to bring out some fresh 
point in her character. 
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Mrs. Mallory was knitting fleecy-white wool by the fireside, and 
seemed able to give up Helena’s society on this occasion. Hugo's 
fingers wandered on in one melody after another—melodies like those 
which Adrienne Blisset’s fingers most readily wove. 

Helena herself gave Sebastian the opportunity he wished for. 

“ About the German women and their position ?” she began. 

He laughed a little. : 

“T had no idea you were so much in earnest,” said he. “It was 
a joke.” 

“ A joke!” 

She turned to him in amaze. 

“Tn this way. What I said was quite true—that 7s the position 
of the German women; but—but—I thought you would see it— 
isn’t it the position of all civilised women? Are not Englishwomen 
in the same case? I am sure I think so. I don’t see how any 
woman who marries can expect anything else.” 

The colour rushed in an angry flood over her cheek, and brow, and 
throat, as she realised that he had been politely making merriment of 
the subject, and that the very point of the joke lay in her having 
taken it all as solemn, thoughtful earnest. 

“You were making fun of me and of the cause: that was very 
polite of you!” she said, her eyes flashing upon him in anger. 

“Tam very sorry,” he said, with a provoking smile. “I was only 
describing the position of women in general in a picturesque manner. 
It depends upon the feelings of the speaker as to the colouring he 
gives to his descriptions.” 

“T see,” said Helena, “ you are just like any other selfish, unthink- 
ing man—not in earnest. ButI am! I think that cause is worthy 
the devotion of a woman’s life; and it is what I intend to devote my 
life to.” 

“Don’t !” said Sebastian, involuntarily. 

But Helena had been roused to real anger. 

“Compliments and pretty phrases are all we ever get from men 
on that subject,’ she said. ‘ All my life I have been sure it was 
women alone who must work their own emancipation; and after 
what you have said to-night, I am doubly sure of it. Oh! it is 
horrible to think that a woman is not even allowed to have a 
serious thought upon her own condition; or if she says she has 
to aman, he laughs at her! There is one consolation—the laugh 
dishonours him, not her. 

“ But, my dear Miss Spenceley, do let me explain. Do you think 
you really have had any experience in such things? Many most 
accomplished women think quite differently ; the nicest girl I ever 
knew—I mean the cleverest and best-informed young lady I ever knew 
—thought very differently.” 
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“Perhaps that was one reason why you thought her so nice. I 
am sure she had not been brought up in the school of adversity 
and experience.” 

“Pardon me! She had been brought up in that school alone, and 
in no other. I fancy she had attended more of its classes than you.” 

“T don’t see how you can know what school I have attended,” said 
Helena, the same sudden, cold, sharp look coming into her eyes and 
over her face. “And I do not think much of any woman who is 
indifferent upon that subject.” 

“T did not say she was indifferent,” said Sebastian ; and Helena, 
looking at him, saw that he was, in imagination, in some very different 
place from his mother’s drawing-room: perhaps thinking of “the 
nicest girl I ever knew.” 

“Don’t you think,” said he, breaking the angry silence which on 
her part had supervened, “that the best way of securing your ends 
would be for men and women to work together, and 2 

“T don’t believe in men’s help in that matter. They are too 
thoroughly and naturally selfish ever to give real help in such a 
cause.” 

“Without help you can do nothing,” he said composedly. 

“Can we not?” she replied, setting her lips. 

“T don’t think that any number of women agitating, and making 
speeches, will answer the purpose. The sort of help I meant is such 
as would be given by, for instance, husband and wife practically 
showing how much they had the subject at heart, by working together 
and giving in their lives a specimen of their doctrines. It is not a 
question that will ever be settled by public meetings and petitions. It 
must grow and evolve, as other social conditions evolve—gradually !” 

“ Husband and wife!” said Helena, with a sneer—a sneer so bitter 
and unmistakable as to startle him. “That is a relation I have put 
entirely out of my calculations in this matter. I don’t believe in 
the existence of husbands who will give up, and help their wives. 
Thave been able to study the subject remarkably well . . .” 

(“ Mr. Spenceley sits upon Mrs. Spenceley, and the redoubtable 
Frederick sits upon them all,” thought Sebastian.) 

“And the women who wish to improve their condition must put all 
such foolish ideas aside, and feel, as I do, that they can never be 
tempted into accepting any such delusory fancies.” 

“You feel that ?” he said, smiling. 

“Yes, I do—to the bottom of my heart.” 

Helena spoke with emphasis ; her eyes flashing,!her cheek flushing. 
She was very handsome; she was more, splendidly beautiful ; “but 
how untrained, how unreasonable,” thought Sebastian. “How 


different this heat and prejudice from the calm, well-balanced judg- 
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ment, the clear, philosophical mind, of that other girl, scarcely older 
than herself. This raging against the weakness and selfishness of 
men was very short-sighted, and rather vulgar, was it not?” All he 
said, however, was : 

“Tam glad you feel so independent. It must give you a sense of 
superiority.” 

“T never think about such things. I call it vanity to be always 
wondering whether you are superior to other people.” 

She rose and went across the room to talk to Mrs. Mallory. Very 
soon, she was discussing the merits of a new knitting-pattern, just as 
if no such thing as women’s rights had ever been heard of. 

When she had gone, and Hugo had retired, after fervently expressing 
his opinion that she was the loveliest, most fascinating, schénste, 
herrlichste person he had ever seen, Mrs. Mallory introduced her 
intended remarks upon her favourite. Did not Sebastian think her 
very lovely? Yes; she certainly was an exquisitely beautiful girl. 
And intelligent, too? Undoubtedly ; but there was a certain same- 
ness about her animation. She seemed to rave a good deal upon one 
subject. 

“Tf you knew her surroundings, Sebastian, you would not be sur- 
prised, I assure you. Such a brother! With her high spirit, and 
rather strained ideas as to what is honourable and gentlemanly, it 
must be a bitter cross to her to have that brother constantly dis- 
gracing himself in one way or another.” 

“Yes, that is true.” 

“ And her father and mother, too——” 

“Ha! what about them ?” 

“Her mother is a mere cipher—a handsome, helpless, vulgar 
woman; kind-hearted, but absolutely weak in intellect, and the 
father is a hard, coarse man, who bullies that unfortunate woman in 
a disgraceful manner. He is proud of his daughter, but in a 
tyrannical, despotic way. Fortunately for her (I may say it without 
boasting), he thinks me the best friend she could have, and places 
no restraint on her visits to me. Otherwise, she has not a congenial 
companion.” 

“The benefit must have been immense to her,” he said. “I 
wondered, after, all I had heard of her family, how she came to be 
even so—well-behaved.” 


“She ought to marry soon. She would soon calm down if she 
had a kind husband, whom she loved.” 

Sebastian} remarked dryly that she had forcibly expressed her 
determination to eschew any such relationship. 

Mrs. Mallory shook her head, smiling with gentle pity. 

“So she may say, but her father has very different views for her. 
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She would be very helpless, cast upon the world, with her beauty, 
her hasty disposition, and her large fortune.” 

“ Has she a fortune, then ?” he asked, with provoking indifference. 

“Sebastian, that young, warm-hearted girl, with all her enthu- 
siasms and crotchets, ready to fall into the hands of any adven- 
turer, will have at least a hundred thousand pounds.” 

Mrs. Mallory spoke with solemn, impressive manner and tones. 
She was watching her son, who seemed to view the matter with a 
seriousness that promised well, for he stood, his hands folded behind 
him, his eyes fixed upon the carpet, profoundly silent and profoundly 
grave, till, looking up with a sudden, humorous smile, he said : 

“ Ma foi! The adventurer who won her, and her hundred thousand 
pounds, and her frantic ideas on women’s rights, and the execrations 
of all the other adventurers who had tried, and failed to win her— 
and her family, who must be most delightful people, I am sure— 
that adventurer would have driven the very hardest bargain that 
could well be imagined. I pity him, whoever he may be... 
Good night, mother. You must excuse me; I have several things to 
do to-night. I have my business to learn, you know.” 


Cuapter XV. 


“Do so,’ said Socrates; ‘here is room by me.’ 
“«QOh, Jupiter!’ exclaimed Alkibiades, ‘what I endure from that man! 
He thinks to subdue every way.’” 


Ix a week from that time the master’s face was beginning to be 
familiar to his workpeople; and his business and its details were 
beginning to be a little less strange to him. Whatever Sebastian 
thought, felt, or endured, in the change so complete and entire, of 
habits, customs, and surroundings—and the contrast, and the effort 
to grow accustomed to it must have been pretty severe at times—he 
said nothing—made absolutely no remark, but quietly “went at it,” 
with a cool, calm, comprehensive energy which amazed Wilson and 
the other secondary officials, and delighted little Mr. Sutcliffe. 

It seemed as if, from the moment in which the young man had 
entered the place, work had walked up to him, ready to his hand, and 
that hand had grappled with it, and that head had bent itself to the 
understanding of it, without thought or intention of ever turning 
back, until the task were accomplished. His place was ready for 
him, and he stepped into it. He had a tenacious memory; he was 
rather fond of saying that it was the only mental advantage he 
possessed. He was a very quiet, undemonstrative person—never 
paraded any likes or dislikes: at the end of a week, his mother was 
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amazed and angry to find, that though he had so completely worsted 
her on that eventful night when Helena Spenceley had dined with 
them, yet that she did not discover any pronounced points of character 
in him—no particular weaknesses or predilections on which she could 
lay hold, as handles by which to manage him. This annoyed her 
excessively: she puzzled over it, and tried to find a way out of it, 
and was, almost unknowingly to herself, nourishing towards her son 
an attitude which was beginning to be one of opposition. 

Sebastian’s retentive memory held, amongst the other figures with 
which it was peopled, that of Myles Heywood in a conspicuous and 
prominent place. A most distinct impression remained in his mind 
of the workman’s defiant attitude and words. What Sebastian felt 
towards the young man would make too long a tale, and involve too 
much dry psychological analysis, to be here recorded. Mrs. Mallory 
had most truly told her son that whether she knew his habits or not, 
she was sure they were not the habits of Thanshope business men. 
Something happened just about this time—and Sebastian’s method of 
treating the matter would probably have made the hair of a Thanshope 
business man stand on end, or called forth from his tongue emphati- 
cally Doric epithets as to the young mill-owner’s sanity, and mental 
capacity in general. 

Sebastian never beheld Myles’s firmly set lips and sharply con- 
tracting eyebrows without wondering whether those strongly marked 
features were merely signs‘of an absolutely crabbed disposition and 
bad temper, or whether they were only traits of a hot temper and 
quick disposition. He tried in half a dozen ways to find out, but in 
vain. Myles put on a silent dignity and reserve equal to Sebastian's 
own, until at last pure accident put the matter to the test. 

Some irregularity or insubordination had occurred in one of the 
rooms, which Sebastian had been discussing with Mr. Sutcliffe, and 
the latter had said that some one must be told off on the following 
day to superintend that room—some one in authority. The follow- 
ing morning Sebastian, coming down to the works, entered the outer 
office, and found Wilson and Myles there. 

“Has Mr. Sutcliffe come ?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sir,” said Wilson. “ He’sin his room.” 

“Did he give any orders about the beaming-room ?” 

“No, sir. He hasn’t mentioned it to me.” 

“Oh! Well, Heywood, you had better go there and look over 
them this morning. I can’t have them idling about as they have 
been doing. You had better go at once.” 

With that, and without waiting for any answer, he stepped forward 
into the inner office, and closed the door after him. 

Myles went on with his work for some minutes, and then cose. 
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“Tf you go to the beaming-room,” observed Wilson, “I must take 
your place in the warehouse myself, I suppose.” 

“T’m not going to the beaming-room,” was the tranquil reply. 

“ Not going! But the master 2 

“Tm not a Jack-of-all-trades. I know what my business is, and 
how long it will take me to do it. It is not my business to overlook 
the beaming-room.” 

“ But Mr. Mallory didn’t know that.” 

“So it appears,” said Myles, with a disagreeable smile. “ He'll 
know it for the future. It’s all in the way of learning. You can 
find some one else to overlook the beamers. I’m off to the 
warehouse.” 

With which he departed, leaving Wilson aghast. 

It was‘through a mere casual question to Wilson that Sebastian 
found out, jlater, what had happened. Wilson’s evident confusion 
aroused his suspicions. Dropping his careless tone, he promptly 
bade the overlooker tell him all that had passed. 

Wilson stammered out the whole story, even to Myles’s remark 
about it “all being in the way of learning,” and then stood, looking 
miserable, and feeling no less so, listening for the command, “Send 
Heywood to mr ” 

But the command did not come, and Wilson concluded that the 
dismissal would perhaps be given through Mr. Sutcliffe. That it 
would be given, and that promptly, he did not doubt, nor was he 
reassured by the perfect calm and good-temper of Mr. Mallory’s 
expression. 

Several days passed, and still Myles Heywood, without let or 
hindrance, pursued his usual avocations undisturbed: and still} Mr 
Mallory, calm and good-tempered as ever, continued to learn away at 
his business ; and still he made no remark upon the act of flagrant 
insubordination which had taken place. 

Saturday came some three days after the occurrence just described. 
It was late in the afternoon, and work had been over for an hour and 
a half, but the mill was not yet closed, for Mr. Mallory and Mr. 
Sutcliffe were in the inner office, in consultation, and Ben, the office- 
boy, stood lounging outside, wishing that his superiors would bring 
their parley to an end and let him lock up and get home to his 
holiday. 

Within, at that moment, there ensued a little pause, and Sebastian 
rose, looking thoughtful, and leaning against the mantelpiece. Pre- 
sently he said : 

“Well, I suppose there is nothing else for it; we had better put 
up the half-time notice this afternoon.” 

“Yes. There is nothing else for it,’ echoed Mr. Sutcliffe. “It 
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will be no time at all in a few weeks. We can’t hold out much 
longer.” 

“Ah!” said Sebastian, and again seemed to fall into a train of 
thought, until he said : 

“JT wonder how it will all end? What is there in this life of 
yours, Mr. Sutcliffe, that gives it its interest? I feel more as if I 
were really living now than I ever did before. The cotton trade is 
on its last legs, for a time; and a young man who dislikes me has 
behaved with insubordination and impertinence ; and yet, though 
there is nothing intrinsically interesting in those facts, and no 
connection between them, I feel intensely interested in both.” 

“You will excuse my saying it, Mr. Mallory, but it is not dis- 
cipline to have allowed Heywood to remain a single day in your 
employment after his openly disobeying an order of yours. It goes 
very much against my judgment.” 

“T know it is neither business nor discipline,” said Sebastian, 
apologetically ; “but you must allow me a little tether now and then, 
till I am more used to run in harness in this way. I am trying an 
experiment in regard to that young man. It is a delightful diversion 
from business. How long has he been here, did you say ?” 

“Fifteen years, and his sister eleven. Except in the strike, four 
years ago, they have never missed a day.” 

“Exactly. It would decidedly displease me—it would humiliate 
me to think that a man who had amicably worked fifteen years 
during my absence should have to—hook it within a fortnight after 
my arrival. Besides, he is unusually intelligent, and an admirable 
workman.” 

“Ay, he is. He could direct and manage if ever he got a rise 
in life. He has a head on his shoulders as good as any one else’s, 
but that temper of his will be the ruin of him.” 

“ T don’t know about that,” said Sebastian, reflectively, as if dis- 
coursing with himself. “That temper of his—I should dearly like 
to subdue it.” 

“T beg your pardon ?” said Mr. Sutcliffe, to whom this was as so 
much Sanscrit. 

Sebastian looked up with a smile. 

“Leave me my own way in this matter, Mr. Sutcliffe. I promise 
that, if things do not turn out as I expect, I will dismiss Heywood 
on Monday.” 

At this moment Ben put his head in at the door, and 
remarked : 

“ Please, sir, there’s your carriage, and the young gentleman in it, 


a-come for you; and Heywood, he wants to know if he can speak 
to you.” 
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“Show him in here, and tell the gentleman I will join him in a 
few minutes.” 

Ben disappeared. Mr. Sutcliffe rose. 

“Tl leave you alone with your rebel, Mr. Mallory. I shall be 
curious to know whether he has come to beg pardon, or to give 
notice.” 

“For my part,” said Sebastian, “I have no more idea which he 
will do than an owl in the parish church tower.” 

Mr. Sutcliffe laughed and went away, and a moment afterwards 
Myles Heywood entered the office. Sebastian, still leaning up against 
the mantelpiece, looked at him, and could read nothing from his 
expression. He felt that he did not know the man, and he also felt 
an inexplicable anxiety that the man should not say he was going to 
leave his service. 


“Good afternoon,” said he, courteously; “you wish to speak 
to me ?” 


Myles had taken off his cap, a sign which Sebastian noted 
instantly. 

“Yes,” said he, slowly, but not ungraciously. “You gave me an 
order the other day, which I took no notice of, and I spoke of you as 
T ought not to have done. I am sorry that I did so, and I beg your 
pardon.” 

Sebastian had watched him intently, and with keen interest. He 
saw that Myles had strung himself up to say the words from a sheer 
sense of what was right and fitting, and from honest conviction that 
he had done wrong; not from any sudden leaning towards him, 
Sebastian, And he saw that the anxiety and the uneasiness followed, 
not preceded, the words. He saw that Myles laid great importance 
upon the manner in which his words were taken. 

“Tt is granted freely,” said Mallory. “TI felt sure that you were 
too manly not to do this. You have felt that I had no wish to be 
capricious, or put you to work that was not yours, when I gave you 
that order ?” 

“Yes; I have thought it over, and felt that that was the case.” 

“You have worked here fifteen years, and it would have troubled 
me very much if you had, from any reason, been obliged to leave me 
as soon as I got here.” 

Myles looked up, surprised, but, as Sebastian plainly saw, with 
a flush of self-reproach. It had not entered into his calculations 
that Sebastian could possibly take any interest in him or his. The 
latter went on : 

“T am new to my work; you must remember that. Another 
time, don’t let a mistake go so near costing you your place, and me 


my best workman.” 
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Myles’s face flushed. 

“T will certainly bear it in mind,” said he. “I have a hasty 
temper, and it leads me astray often, I know.” 

“ And you do not like me,” said Sebastian, looking steadily at him. 

Myles’s eyes were also fixed upon his. 

“T have not liked you,” he said; “I should tell a lie if I said 
even now that I liked you; but I respect you. I shall respect 
you from this day, and I don’t think you will ever have to 
complain either of disrespect or disobedience from me again.” 

“You have relieved my mind very much. I am glad we have had 
this explanation. It does you credit.” 

“The credit is not all with me,” said Myles, hastily, with a rising 
colour and a conscious look, which Sebastian remarked. “I had 
some advice from some one, that finished it off. I must go now. 
Good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon,” said Sebastian, who would have prolonged the 
conversation if he could; but Myles departed, and Sebastian followed 
him out of the office. 

Standing just without was Sebastian’s phaeton, with Hugo holding 
the reins, and carrying on a conversation with Ben at the same time. 
Sebastian heard the words: 

“ Ay, and his mother never got o’er it, hoo didn’t. It were main 
stupid o’ Sally Whittaker to say what hoo did ‘ 

Ben stopped abruptly and grew very red in the face, as Sebastian 
tapped him on the shoulder, inquiring, as he climbed into his place: 

“What was so stupid ?” 

“Go on!” said Hugo to the boy. “ He’s telling me about a boy 
that he {knew, who was killed at a factory. Go on! What did 
Sally Whittaker say ?” 

“Well, it were i’ this way, yo’ seen. It were at Ormerod’s works 
as th’ lad were killed, and Ormerod come round just as they was 
takin’ th’ body away on a shutter; and he says, ‘Now then, where 
are you boun’?’ he says. And they told him they were for takkin’ 
him to his mother, and they doubted it would kill her too, for hoo 
were main fond on him. ‘Eh, what? he says. ‘Yo munnot do so. 
Yo mun one on yo go afore, and warn her—prepare her like a bit,’ 
he says. ‘Let one o these ’ere wenches go on afore.’ So Sally 
Whittaker, hoo knew his mother, and hoo said hoo’d go and tell her, 
and hoo went on afore. Eh, bi th’ mass! but hoo is a gradely foo’, 
is Sally Whittaker! and hoo walks into Emma’s kitchen, and hoo 
says, straight out, hoo says, ‘Eh, Emmer, but troubles is never to 
seech,’ hoo says. ‘ Your Johnny’s killed as dead as a stoan!’” 

“What did the poor woman do?” asked Sebastian, with interest. 

“ Eh, hoo just dropped th’ fryin’-pan, and hoo gave a screech yo’ 
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mowt a yeard down to th’ town-hall, and then hoo begun to ery, and 
then they browt him whoam. Mun I lock up, sir, now? Have you 
finished ?” 

“ Yes, quite,” said Sebastian, with a good-natured nod. “ Lock up, 
and go home. You've not had“much of a holiday this afternoon.” 

“Bless you, sir, it’s no soart o’ consequence,” said Ben, with a 
gratified look at this mark of attention ; and he retired to lock up 
again. 

“Will you drive?” asked Hugo, when they were alone. 

“No; Ill let you drive on, if you will. And, stay! What doyou 
say to a drive in the country before dinner? It will be daylight for 
a long time yet. If there is any country about here ?” he added, with 
a disparaging look around. 

“Oh, lots! While you have been so industriously grubbing away 
at those figures, and showing me quite a new phase in your character, 
I have been exploring the interior. I know of four separate and dis- 
tinct routes to the country. Certainly it is rather stony when one 
does get there; but it is country, all the same. Will you go north, 
south, east, or west ?” 

“Hurrah for the North!” said Sebastian, dryly. “Turn the horses’ 
heads towards Yorkshire, mein Hugo !” 

Hugo complied. Very soon they were rattling through the main 
street. Hugo’s attention was taken up with the guiding of his 
cattle. Sebastian leaned back, a little wearily, and was long silent, 
until they had left the town behind them—left the dirty straggling 
suburb called Bridgehouse, and passed through the neighbouring 
manufacturing village of Hamerton, with its stately houses of gentry 
and rich mill-owners, and were put out upon a wide, open road, driving 
past a solemn old house called Stanlaw, deeply sunk in trees. Beyond 
that, the purple moors spread before them, rising every moment 
higher and nearer. The sky was pure, the air sweet. As if with a 
sudden impulse, they both turned an1 looked behind them. A heavy 
cloud of smoke showed where Thans'iope lay below, in the distance. 

Hugo shrugged his shoulders. 

“Comfort yourself,” said Sebastian. “It won’t be there long. 
Soon we shall see what Thanshope looks like without smoke.” 

They drove quickly on in the sharp, delicious October afternoon 
air, along the upland road. The heather sprang from the very road- 
side, and rich, mellow, purple, brown, and crimson, the moors spread 
themselves around, under the pale, chill blue of the cloudless sky. 
The peculiar scent of the ling and heather rose like a pastoral incense 
around them; far away glittered the sinuous line of a canal, and a 


silvery pond or two. The crack of a gun broke the stillness once or 
twice. 
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“Did I not tell you I would bring you out into the country?” 
said Hugo. 

“You always manage to keep your promises, somehow ” (they were 
speaking German now). “ How goes the music under these changed 
conditions, Hugo ?” 

The lad smiled his odd smile, and said : 

“The more prosaic the surroundings, the more need one has of 
something like music to brighten them. Don’t you think so?” 

“Just so. I only asked because I have not noticed you practising, 
and as for sitting down and listening to you—why, the last time I 
did that was when Miss Spenceley was at the Oakenrod.” 

“You have been so busy. I have practised hard enough, only 
your mind was taken up with other things.” 

“ Ay, with things less artistic than the Sonatas of Beethoven.” 

“But not more earnest and workmanlike. Do you know, I like 
this Thanshope. There is something real in the life these people 
lead.” 

“There is so! And in the things they say, and the way in which 
they remind you of your duties. There is a fellowI am very curious 
to know something more about. Do you remember that brusque 
individual who confronted us the first time we drove to the 
office ?” 

“Perfectly well. Do you never see him ?” 

“Oh, daily. Ihave just had another shindy withhim. He piques 
me excessively. Every time I see the fellow, with his handsome face 
and defiant eyes—he has a pair of eyes—I feel as if I must stop and 
question him upon his thoughts and feelings. It is a most insane 
idea, and I know it makes him exceedingly angry; but it is so, all 
the same. What is that air you are humming, Hugo?” 

Hugo held the reins loosely between his fingers, while the horses 
climbed slowly up the hill: he hummed to himself the half-melancholy 
air of the German Volkslied—Der Verschmdhete; and Sebastian 
listened attentively with a half-smile. 

* Aren’t you tired, Hugo? Let me take the reins.” 

“As you will!” said Hugo, changing places with him, and they 
turned homewards again. 

“Do youremember when we last heard Der Verschmdhete ?” asked 
Hugo, smiling to himself. 

“ Perfectly,” said Sebastian, concisely. ‘Corona Miiller sang it, 
ee 

“There was instrumental music, too,” putin Hugo; “ one of Liszt's 
Hungarian Rhapsodies—ay, ay! And it was a Rhapsody too! How 
splendidly she played it! It would have delighted Liszt himself. 
Do you remember the end ?” 
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“Yes, yes! Un poco pesante!” said Sebastian, who listened 
attentively to the reminiscences, but volunteered no remark upon the 
subject. 

They were now again in Thanshope, and the dusk was beginning to 
fall, though it was still far from dark. There had been a silence. 
Now, as they turned into the main street, Hugo, suddenly taking 
courage, looked up into his companion’s face, and said : 

“Sebastian, do you know where she went with her father, from 
Wetzlar ?” 

“No. I have seen nothing, and heard nothing of her, since then.” 

“ But you have inquired ?” 

“Tnquired—naturally. But—ah, there’s my handsome young 
democrat. Just take a good look at him, Hugo—quick! before he 
turns off—do you hear? What? Impossible!” 

Hugo had touched his arm, so that his attention was diverted 
from the figure of Myles Heywood, who was in the act of turning 
off down a side street, and directed towards that of a young lady 
going straight down the main street, and whom they were now in 
the act of passing. 

It was nothing remarkable for an expression of lively excitement, 
pleasurable or otherwise, to be seen upon Hugo's face, but such 
a look upon Sebastian Mallory’s countenance was a rare visitor; and 
it painted itself there at this moment, as his eye fastened upon the 
slight figure of the girl, who was pursuing her way, looking neither 
to right nor left of her. Would she see them? Would she turn ? 
No—yes—no! The phaeton had just passed her, when she casually 
raised her eyes, and glanced towards the road; and then into her 
face, too, leapt the same startled look—the same surprise and vivid 
emotion of some kind, as that which already brightened Sebastian’s. 
She made a visible pause, as her eyes fell upon the occupants of the 
carriage. Both hats were lifted, two deep bows were made at the 
same moment ; four earnest eyes looked eagerly into her face. With 
a sudden, quick, warm flush, she returned the bow of the young men, 
and then they had driven on, and left her behind them. 

They were almost at home now, close to the Oakenrod. No word 
was spoken, until, as they sprang out of the carriage, their eyes met, 
Hugo’s full of inquiry, Sebastian’s of a trouble and excitement 
strange to them. 

“Are you glad?” asked the boy, in a low voice, as they hung up 
their hats in the vestibule. 

“Nay, mein Bester—time alone can tell me that. I know no 
more than you. But here—how did she come here ?” 
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Elizabeth Inchbald. 


Ar the commencement of the present century there were few more 
famous living novelists and dramatists than Elizabeth Inchbald, or 
one whose society was more courted by the great. Her ‘Simple Story ’ 
was compared with the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’; her comedies could 
nightly cram Covent Garden to the ceiling, and command prices, 
which, taking into consideration that a thirty nights’ run was then 
regarded as an enormous success, would compare favourably even with 
the emoluments of our present dramatic authors. Yet, alas for the 
fleeting nature of literary fame! did we not occasionally come across 
old sets of the ‘ British Theatre’ with “ remarks by Mrs. Inchbald,” we 
should now, at the end of half a century, scarcely remember that 
such a person ever existed. To compare great things with small— 
‘ Rasselas’ and ‘The Rambler’ are now unread, and Johnson lives 
only in the book of the man he looked down upon; and the authoress 
of ‘A Simple Story’ and ‘Such Things Are’ would have long since 
been forgotten but for a publisher’s job which she heartily despised. 
Her story is somewhat romantic. 

Elizabeth Simpson was born on October 15, 1753, at Standing- 
field, near Bury St. Edmunds. Her parents were farmers and 
Roman Catholics, and to the Romish Church she adhered through life. 
Her father died when she was little more than a child. The Simpsons 
seem to have held a superior position in the neighbourhood, and to 
have been on visiting terms with some of the gentry round. Very 
little education was considered necessary for the children of the middle 
classes in those days, but Elizabeth was fond of reading and devoured 
all the books that came in her way. These were no doubt chiefly 
novels and plays of the gushing type that then prevailed ; and as our 
young lady was naturally inclined to sentiment and romance, such 
studies soon bore fruit. At thirteen she declared she would rather 
die than live any longer without seeing the world. Occasionai visits 
to the Norwich theatre gave her a taste for theatricals; py-and-by 
her brother George, who afterwards took to the stage, made the 
acquaintance of some of the actors at Bury, and he with his mother 
and sisters visited their houses, and even were present at rehearsals. 

At seventeen she had fallen in love with Mr. Richard Griffiths, the 
Norwich manager—who probably played all the heroes—and wrote 
in a note book: —* Each dear letter of thy name is harmony,” and 
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to Mr. Griffiths she wrote secretly, asking him to engage her as an 
actress. This brought about a correspondence, but nothing came 
of it, the manager perhaps thinking it not prudent to become re- 
sponsible for so serious a step. 

It was in 1771, while on a visit to a married sister settled in 
London, that she first met Mr. Inchbald, a provincial actor of some 
position, and many years her senior. He fell in love with the pretty 
country girl; she did not discourage his addresses, and when he went 
away to an engagement at Birmingham there began a correspondence 
between them. But Griffiths was still the Adonis of her imagination, 
as will be gathered from the following entries in her note-book : 
“1772, Jan. 22nd. Saw Mr. Griffiths’ picture. 28th. Stole it. 
29th. Rather disappointed at not receiving a letter from Mr. 
Inchbald.” 

The brief visit to London and visits to the London theatres no 
doubt rendered the dull monotony of her country home still more in- 
tolerable to the young lady, and her desire to see more of the wicked, 
delightful world quite irrepressible. Unknown to her mother she made 
a journey to Norwich and a personal appeal to the manager, but he 
still very wisely declined to receive her. She had a will, however, 
that was not to be daunted by rebuffs, and one April morning in 1772, 
being then in her nineteenth year, she rose before daylight, packed 
up a bandbox full of clothes, wrote a letter of adieu to her mother, 
crept down the stairs and out of the house, ran across the fields 
towards the high road, some two miles distant, and there waited for 
the coach in which she procured a seat for London. Not caring to 
go to her sister’s, she bethought her of a distant relative, whom she 
had frequently heard spoken of at home, who lived opposite North- 
umberland House. And thither she repaired in a hackney-coach at 
nearly ten o'clock at night. What was her dismay upon arriving 
there at being told that her relative had long since left London and 
was now settled in Wales. 

Affected by the distress and embarrassment with which she received 
these tidings, the people of the house good-naturedly offered her a 
lodging for the night. She was at first extremely grateful for this 
kindness; but reminiscences of her novel reading—of Clarissa 
Harlowe’s and other persecuted heroines’ adventures—coming into 
her mind she began to be suspicious of these strangers’ civilities, and 
the entrance of a very fat, coarse-looking old woman, the very image 
of the wicked old dames Richardson describes, so struck her with 
terror that she snatched up her bandbox and rushed into the street. 
She ran until she was out of breath, and until she saw a bill in a 
window, “ Lodgings to be let.” Fully convinced that all Londoners 
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were ever lying in wait, like so many wolves, to do grievous wrong 
to young girls from the country, she determined to assume a character, 
and told the woman, who answered her inquiries, that she was a 
milliner’s apprentice, and that her mistress having a house full of 
visitors she was obliged to seek a bed out. The assumption, as may 
be supposed, was not a clever one, and it did not impose upon the 
landlady. In the midst of the discussion, happening to turn her eyes, 
she saw standing at the door the very man whose house she had just 
so precipitately quitted, and who had been following her. Again she 
attempted flight ; but believing, and not unnaturally, that she was an 
impostor with felonious designs, the woman made her prisoner. She 
had now to confess the whole truth, but not believing her story the 
landlady, spite of her tears and entreaties, would have sent for a 
constable had not the poor girl found a powerful and compassionate 
advocate in a boy of twelve years of age, the woman’s son, who joined 
his entreaties to hers, and vowed that he would never go to school any 
more if his mother did not at once release the beautiful lady. His 
tears and threats prevailed, and Elizabeth was set free. Not knowing 
what to do she wandered about the streets in an agony of fear, and at 
two in the morning found herself at Holborn Bridge, close to the old 
coaching-inn, the White Swan. The York mail was just starting ; 
having ascertained that it was full, she entered the inn, and saying 
that she was an intended passenger who had arrived too late to secure 
a place in the coach, asked to be accommodated with a bed. The 
nervous and agitated manner in which she told the story, and the 
circumstance of so young a female being alone in the streets at such 
an hour, made the landlady distrustful, and although she did not 
refuse her a bed she locked her in the room until noon next day. 
Then something like confidence seems to have been restored, for 
she remained at the White Swan. So limited were her funds, how- 
ever, that she lived upon little more than bread and water, going out 
in the middle of the day to pretended dinners, but they were with 
Duke Humphrey. She called upon King, of Drury Lane, and stated 
her desire of going upon the stage, but without success, and employed 
her time in diligently studying the heroines of tragedy and comedy. 
At the end of ten days, her small stock of money being quite ex- 
hausted, she wrote to Mrs. Hunt, the married sister, and was received 
into her house. All the family were now apprised of her whereabouts, 
and efforts were made to induce her to return home ; but in vain, she 
would be an actress, and she again set about diligently seeking an 
engagement. Somehow she obtained an introduction to Dodd, the 
famous comedian, who was part manager of a country theatre; he 
promised to give her an opening, and favoured her with some 
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instructions; but an ulterior object soon became apparent, and one 
day, while taking tea with him, he made such strong love to her, that 
she threw a basonful of scalding water in his face, which put an end 
to all hopes of a preferment in that quarter. At this time Inchbald, 
who was playing at Drury Lane, again appeared upon the scene, 
renewed his addresses, and prevailed. On the 9th of June she was 
privately united to him by the Catholic rites, and the next day in 
church by the Protestant ceremony—very much to the satisfaction of 
everybody interested in her, no doubt, for a more perilous position 
for a young and beautiful woman than that in which Elizabeth 
Simpson had placed herself could scarcely be conceived. 

The next day they set off for Bristol, for which theatre Mr. Inch- 
bald was engaged. And there, in less than three months afterwards, 
she made her first appearance upon any stage as Cordelia. A natural 
impediment in her speech was a great drawback to success in the 
theatrical profession ; however, she laboured hard to overcome it by 
continually declaiming aloud; she thus acquired a slow and measured 
style of delivery, which, while it prevented the stammer, marred her 
acting by rendering it cold and artificial. 

From Bristol they went to Glasgow, to join West Digges’ com- 
pany, and remained in Scotland, playing in various towns, about four 
years. Her marriage was not a very happy one; the love was chiefly 
on the husband’s side, the lady had married only a protector, and a 
friend whom she esteemed. And she had a temper—a very decided 
temper—of which a single instance will suggest volumes. Inchbald 
was an artist as well as an actor. One day he was busy copying a 
likeness of Garrick, which he had borrowed from a friend, when dinner 
was announced; staying to put a few touches he did not obey the 
summons immediately, upon which his wife in a towering rage seized 
upon the picture and tore it to shreds. Then, her love of admiration, 
flattery, and sentiment gave an encouragement to those cavalieri 
serventi that are sure to flutter about any pretty woman who will listen 
to them. This evoked jealousy and quarrels, although these amours 
certainly never exceeded the platonic boundary. By-and-by some 
offence which Inchbald gave the Edinburgh audience, and which led 
to a riot, obliged him to resign his engagement. 

He now seems to have had an idea of abandoning the stage 
altogether in favour of portrait-painting, and went over to Paris to 
try the experiment. But at the end of eleven weeks we find them at 
the end of their resources, with only enough to bring them back to 
England. At Brighton they were so badly off that they frequently 
dined in a turnip-field. Their next engagement was at Liverpool. It 
was about this time that they first made acquaintance with the Kembles. 
John Philip, then a handsome young man, paid assiduous attentions 
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to the beautiful coquette, read to her, walked with her, called her 
“the tenth Muse,” and once more excited poor Inchbald’s jealousy. 
In 1777 they were in the York circuit together, and lived in the 
same house. Two years later Inchbald died at Leeds, and John Philip 
wrote a Latin epitaph upon him. His wife had been a thrifty woman, 
and out of their small earnings had contrived to save sufficient to 
have at his death £220 in Long Annuities, £30 in Consols, and £128 
in ready cash. 

During the seven years that had passed since her marriage she 
had been assiduously improving her education and studying French, 
for, having probably realised the fact that as an actress she would 
neyer rise above mediocrity, she had conceived the idea of trying her 
hand at literature. Some little time before her widowhood she had 
written the first draft of the ‘Simple Story,’ and sent it off to 
a London publisher. But no one could be found to undertake it, 
Swallowing her disappointment, as other literary aspirants have had 
to do and will have to do while literature exists, the young widow 
once more devoted her entire attention to the stage. She had very 
strong hopes that after her husband’s death Kemble would offer 
to supply his place; but, although he was undoubtedly fond of her 
and continued his visits, and called her his “dear Muse,” John 
Philip had, perhaps, witnessed too much of her temper to put his 
head into the matrimonial noose, and was besides too ambitious 
a man to burden himself with a wife at this stage of his career. 
After this second disappointment she determined to leave the York 
circuit and strike out boldly for a metropolitan engagement. In 
vain did Tate Wilkinson offer to raise her salary to one guinea and 
a half per week, she refused all inducements to remain, and started 
for London in 1770. 

In that same year Harris engaged her for Covent Garden, at a 
salary scarcely above what she had been receiving in the provinces, 
£1 6s. 8d. to begin with, which was to be advanced to £2 before the 
end of the year. She made her début as Bellario in Colman’s 
adaptation of Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Philaster.’ It was by no 
means a brilliant one; her action had little grace or freedom, and 
her delivery, although emphatic to guard against the old stammer, 
was timid and not natural. So little did the manager think of her 
abilities that at Christmas he insisted upon her walking on in the 
pantomime; but an extra pound a week, which raised her salary to 
three, perhaps did much to compensate the money-loving widow for 
such a degradation of her consequence. 

She had another motive in seeking the metropolis, besides the 
hope of advancement in the theatrical profession. Having failed to 
obtain a hearing as a novelist she turned her pen to dramatic com- 
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position ; but, alas, although she commenced very humbly, no better 
fortune attended this effort than the former one. Three farces, one 
after another, were rejected by Harris; she tried him with a comedy 
with the same result; sent it to Colman at the Haymarket, who 
neither deigned to notice it or return it. In 1782 she was at Dublin 
at £5 a week ; there she again met Kemble, now rising into fame; 
the old platonic love-making was renewed, but with the old barren 
result. “My own temper is so uncertain that nothing but blind 
affection in the husband could bear with it” was her own confession 
to a rejected lover, about this time; and John Philip was decidedly 
not the man to submit to’those terms. Daly, the Dublin manager, a 
scoundrel soué, made such violent love to her that she boxed his 
ears—and had to leave the theatre. The charming widow's rather 
fierce temper stood her in good stead in such assaults upon her 
virtue as her unprotected state and handsome person exposed her to. 
Harris had attempted it, in much the same primitive style of love- 
making as Daly, but she pulled his hair with such vigour that he 
soon beat a retreat. “I ‘don’t know what would have become of 
me if he had wo-o-o-rn a w-w-ig,” was her comment when re- 
lating the story in the green-room; “That woman has devoted 
herself to virtue and a garret,” was Harris’s comment. Here is 
a portrait drawn by her own pen which will give the reader some 
idea of her attractions. 


“ DescrreTion oF Mer. 


“ Ace between 30 and 40, which in the register of a lady’s birth 
means a little turned of 30. Hetaur above the middle size, and 
rather tall. Fiaure handsome, and striking in its general air, but 
a little too stiff and erect. Snare rather too fond of sharp angles. 
Skin by nature fair, though a little freckled, and with a tinge of 
sand, which is the colour of her eyelashes, but made coarse by ill 
treatment on her cheeks and arms. Bosom none, or so diminutive, 
that it’s like a needle in a bottle of hay. Harr of a sandy auburn, 
and rather too straight as well as thin. Face beautiful in effect, and 
beautiful in every feature. CounTenance full of spirit and sweet- 
ness; excessively interesting, and, without indelicacy, voluptuous. 
Dress always becoming; and very seldom worth so much as 
E1cHT-PENCE.” 

Here were charms enough, even although their owner had done 
with youth, to attract admirers both honest and dishonest, and 
Widow Inchbald was quite as sentimental and as open to flattery 
as had been Elizabeth Simpson when she stole the portrait of Adonis 


Griffiths. She received several offers of marriage ; but unfortunately the 
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men whom she, to use her own phrase, “ would have jumped at,” stopped 
short of the sine qué non, and she would yield to no other terms. 
Yet no woman ever approached nearer the verge of error without 
stepping beyond the line. Once she went alone with the Marquis 
of Caermarthen to a masquerade, and gentlemen frequently visited 
her, but at the first movement of undue familiarity they were ordered, 
nay, thrust out of her apartment. 

Upon quitting Dublin necessity compelled her to again solicit 
an engagement at Covent Garden on the old terms. Miserable 
enough was her life at this time. Out of her small salary she had 
to assist poor relations, and her thrifty habits were such that when 
not invited to dine out she went without a dinner. For a time she 
cast aside her pen in despair. But who that has ever given him- 
or herself up to the fascination of literary composition could finally 
renounce it? So after a while she again plucked up courage, wrote 
a farce called ‘A Mogul Tale; or, the Descent of the Balloon,’ and 
sent it to Colman. Balloons were just then all the rage, and this 
circumstance probably procured its acceptance. It was produced in 
1784, was a great success, and put £100 in its author’s pocket. She 
was engaged at the Haymarket at the time and played a part in it, 
but it was thought better not to avow its parentage. She now 
reminded the manager of the comedy she had sent him three years 
before. “Tl go home and read it at once,” he said. He did so, 
and accepted it. When it was read in the green-room she was over- 
whelmed with the most extravagant compliments, Colman pressed 
her to his heart in a gush of admiration, and declared it to be one 
of the finest works of the age. ‘I'll Tell You What,’ if it were possible 
to judge by public patronage, seemed to justify these encomiums. 
Bensley, Palmer, Bannister, Miss Farren were in the original cast, 
and by the third,”sixth, and nineteenth nights Mrs. Inchbald cleared 
£300. This was in 1786. Among other advantages it brought to 
her was another pound a week to her salary, but she soon afterwards 
quitted the stage altogether. 

In that same year, 1786, she produced a farce called ‘The Widow's 
Vow’; in 1788 three translations from the French, ‘ Animal Mag- 
netism,’ ‘The Midnight Hour,’ long a favourite afterpiece (there is a 
fine portrait of Lewis as the Marquis in this piece in the National 
Gallery), and ‘The Child of Nature,’ founded upon one of Madame de 
Genlis’ stories; also an original comedy ‘Such Things Are,’ which 
brought her in £900, and crammed Covent Garden to the ceiling, while 
crowds were unable to gain admittance. Other pieces, long since for- 
gotten, followed, and in 1791 she sold ‘ A Simple Story’ to Robinson 
for £200. The first draught of the tale, the rejection of which has been 
already recorded, had been amalgamated with the plot of another, and 
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the whole rewritten. Its success was immediate; it was published on 
the 10th of February, and on the 1st of March a second edition was 
called for. It is not so many years ago since it was still a standard 
novel; it is a work of considerable power, and much better worth 
reading than three-fourths of the novels now issued from the cir- 
culating libraries. The hero, Dorriforth, is said to have been drawn 
from John Kemble. ‘The Hue and Cry,’ a farce, ‘ Next Door 
Neighbours,’ and ‘ Every One has his Fault,’ comedies, were produced 
in the seasons of 1791-3. The last named, perhaps her best dramatic 
work, brought her in £700. 

Then came her second novel, ‘Nature and Art,’ for which she 
received only £150 ; such was the difference between the profits upon 
play writing and novel writing in those days. It was not equal to 
the ‘Simple Story.’ It was an outcome of the study of Rousseau’s 
‘Emile,’ and the story was intended to show the advantages of a 
natural above an artificial education. “It was,” says a critic, “a 
paradox of Rousseau’s philosophy, dressed in the pointed smartness 
of Voltaire.” Mrs. Inchbald was strongly impregnated with the 
revolutionary principles of the day ; thereafter she became an intense 
admirer of Napoleon, and belonged to that party of Anglophobists, 
which has reappeared in the present day, who prayed for the success of 
the French arms, as our radicals did the other day for the Russian, 
refused to believe all accounts of British victories, and when the truth 
was forced upon them, received it as though it had been a domestic 
calamity. History is ever repeating itself, the autocrat of Russia has 
succeeded to the autocrat of France as the idol of democratic worship 
and their representative of liberty and human progress. It is thus 
that men and factions unconsciously betray their true natures. 

‘The Wedding Day,’ 1794; ‘Wives as They Were, and Maids as 
They Are,’ 1797 ; ‘ Lovers’ Vows,’ 1798 ; ‘The Wise Men of the East,’ 
1799, the two latter adaptations from Kotzebue ; ‘ To Marry or not to 
Marry,’ a comedy, 1805, complete the list of her works. For ‘The 
Wise Men of the East’ she asked £100 each for the third, sixth, and 
ninth nights, and for every night after the twenty-first £20. Harris 
reduced these terms to £500 down. It cost her, however, consider- 
able toil, fifteen hours a day for ten weeks, she says. She also 
laboured under the disadvantage of not understanding German, and 
of being compelled to adapt from a bald translation. 

Let us now go back to the time of her first success, and take a 
glance at her private life, which was curious and interesting. When 
Kemble came to London they renewed their old friendship. Mrs. 
Siddons, however, was too great a creature to hold communion, as 
yet, with the friend of her humble days. But John Philip and his 
“dear Muse” passed every Sunday evening together at the house of 
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their mutual friend, Francis Twiss, another who touched the widow's 
too susceptible heart, and of whom she had hopes, which were soon 
after disappointed by his marrying Frances Kemble. But Twiss was 
a genuine friend, who would not join the chorus of fulsome adulation 
which is too frequently heaped upon an author's first success, to be 
followed by the mortification of a certain reaction, and he endeavoured 
to guard her against giving way to overweening conceit. By the 
time ‘Such Things Are’ appeared, all the world was running after 
her, and so great was the number of her visitors that when at work 
or engaged upon business, she was compelled to lock herself in her 
room. All the men were in love with her, among the rest Dr. Wolcot 
(‘“ Peter Pindar ”), who addressed to her a copy of verses commencing : 


“ Eliza, when with female art, 
You seem to shun and yet pursue ”— 


in which, in very plain language, he intimated that the dame was 
too coy for so warm a lover as himself. Holcroft, in one of his 
widowhoods, made her an offer ; also a gentleman named Glover, who 
would have settled £500 a year upon her; but there was a Sir 
Charles Bunbury, who paid her devoted attention, and for the 
chance of becoming “ My lady,” and for a preference to the gay, 
dashing baronet, she refused this very advantageous proposal. Sir 
Charles dangled after her for years, tried hard to obtain her upon 
easier terms than marriage, was several times forbidden the house 
in consequence, and as many times made his peace. She was 
undoubtedly fascinating to an extraordinary degree; it was said of 
her that when she came into a room and sat in a chair in the middle 
of it, as was her custom, every man gathered round it, and it was 
useless for any other woman to attempt to gain attention. Godwin 
described her as a piquant mixture between a lady and a milkmaid; 
Sheridan declared she was the only authoress whose society pleased 
him; and George Frederick Reynolds tells us that the impediment in 
her speech—which was never heard upon the stage—imparted a 
charm rather than a defect to her conversation. At nearly fifty she 
was still a belle and a coquette; she was always in love, but still 
always with the wrong man, with the one who could not or would not 
marry her. Mrs. Shelley says it was because they were too mercenary 
to take an actress and a poor authoress for a wife ; but with the example 
of the Earls of Derby and Craven, who married ladies decidedly inferior 
in intellectual, if not in personal, charms to Mrs. Inchbald, before them, 
they would have scarcely hesitated upon those grounds. It was her 
violent and capricious temper they all feared to undertake. There 
was a Doctor Gisborne, who for a time took tea with her two or 
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three times a week, and payed her the most devoted attentions; but 
one day, when she was fully expecting a declaration and an offer of 
marriage, she says “he talked seriously of marrying, but not me.” 
The widow’s rage and mortification may be conceived, she ordered 
him out of her room, and forbade him ever to visit or even write to 
her again. But although these admirers could not summon up 
courage to put the noose round their necks, no snubs nor insults could 
drive them away, and after a time Gisborne was permitted to renew 
his téte-a-téte. There was a doctor Warren, but he was a married 
man, for whom she conceived a most desperate fancy. It was a 
delight to her even to hear his name mentioned in company; she 
would walk up and down Sackville Street, where he lived, to watch 
for the lights in his apartments, and would follow his carriage about 
the town for the chance of catching a glimpse of him. She would 
even accept attentions from strangers in the street. Yet it must be 
again repeated that not even scandal could ever cast a stain upon her 
character. “No woman,” says Reynolds the dramatist, “ever 
entered the walls of a theatre with more fair, honourable pride than 
Mrs. Inchbald, nor ever quitted it with more admiration and esteem.” 

Better fortune wrought no change in her penurious habits. Nearly 
all the money she received for her literary labours was at once sunk 
in the Funds. Until 1791, she allowed herself only £58 a year to 
live upon ; but upon the success of ‘A Simple Story,’ she added four 
shillings a week to this stipend; out of this in one year she saved 
£6 6s. In 1795 she advanced her allowance to thirty-four shillings 
a week, and in the same year saved £8 14s. Upon every success she 
made a small money present to her poor relations ; to a sister in ill- 
health she allowed an annuity of £88 until her death. She also 
largely assisted a natural son of her husband’s, George Inchbald, a 
worthless fellow, who returned her only ingratitude for her benefits. 
She was not, perhaps, a very gracious benefactress, and made her 
bounties severely felt by the recipients ; sometimes she would receive 
them with all kindness, at another order the door to be shut in their 
faces. Indeed, such was her capriciousness, that she would at times 
pass her most intimate friends in the street as though she had never 
seen them. 

For a long while she lived in Frith Street, Soho, in one furnished 
room up two pairs of stairs, with the use of the drawing-room for 
particular visitors. There, when at work, she would sit all day with 
the shutters closed, that her attention might not be distracted. Thence 
she removed to Leicester Fields, nearly opposite Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
house, and bought some very humble furniture for her use. Some 
time afterwards she removed to a lodging in the Strand, of which she 
gives the following description. 
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“ My present apartment is so small, that I am all over black and blue 
with thumping my body and limbs against my furniture on every 
side; but then I have not far to walk to reach anything I want; for 
I can kindle my fire as I lie in bed, and put on my cap as I dine, for 
the looking-glass is obliged to stand on the same table with my 
dinner. ‘To be sure, if there was a fire in the night I must inevitably 
be burned, for I am at the top of the house, and so removed from the 
front part of it that I cannot hear the least sound of anything from 
the street ; but then I have a great deal of fresh air, more daylight 
than most people in London, and the enchanting view of the Thames, 
the Surrey Hills, and of three windmills, often throwing their giant 


arms about, secure from every attack of the Knight of the Woful 
countenance.” 


During this time she was a desired guest at the most fashionable 
houses, at Stanmore, the seat of the Marquis of Abercorn, and even at 
Carlton House. Butalthough vain enough of her personal attractions, 
she would not spend money upon her dress, which was always cheap, 
coarse, and shabby. 

The following extract from a letter to a friend, upon the occasion of 
an invitation to a masquerade at Mr. Morton Pitt’s house in Arlington 
Street, and at which the Prince of Wales was to be present, is ex- 
tremely suggestive :— 


“Have you an old blue handkerchief, or an old blue sash, or any- 
thing of a light faded blue, you can lend me, to decorate my faded 
person for Mr. Morton Pitt’s masquerade, to-morrow evening? My 
domino is lent me; and as I love uniformity in my expenses, as well 
as in my dress, I mean on this occasion to be at no expense at all. 
Observe—anything Bivz; a blue work bag, a blue pincushion, or a 
pair of blue garters I can fasten about me somewhere.” 


Although very fond of reading she would not allow herself the 
money to buy books; at fifty-four she committed the great extrava- 
gance of subscribing to Bell’s Library in the Strand, at eight and 
sixpence for the quarter, for the purpose of reading Marmontel’s works, 
and writes delightedly of this small luxury. In 1810, she removed 
to St. George’s Row, to a lodging overlooking Hyde Park; her bed- 
room was due north; it was winter time and bitterly cold, the 
chimney would not draw, and because she was not certain of remaining 
she would not go to the small expense of an alteration, or even of a 
pair of curtains for the window to keep the draught out ; and there was 
no carpet upon the floor, and such was the general discomfort that at 
last she was obliged to sleep on a sofa in the sitting-room. Very lonely 
and miserable became her life. “I have no evening rewards for the 
labours of the day,” she writes, “and in that I am poorer than the 
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poorest wife or mother in the world.” By-and-by she absented herself 
from the theatres, even refusing to be present at Kemble’s farewell 
benefit, although he called on her—for the last time, as it proved. Prob- 
ably the memories evoked by such a scene might have been too bitter, 
recalling as they would the time when she looked forward to the 
handsome young actor, full of hope and ambition, being her husband ; 
and now, gouty and infirm, a brilliant and honoured career played out, 
he was about to vanish out of her life for ever. She would neither 
visit nor receive company, from a dread of the loneliness that followed, 
when in the solitude of her own chamber with no one to speak to. 
Naturally, as all women do in similar circumstances, she turned to the 
ascetic side of religion, read only religious books, and fasted in Lent 
until she brought on an illness. 

After 1805 she ceased to write for the stage, and employed her pen 
only upon her personal memoirs; these, by the advice of her friends, 
probably on account of the bitter and unsparing manner in which she 
had exposed some great personages of the day, she destroyed before 
her death ; but not before, it must be added, they had been refused, 
on that account, by all the principal publishers. She received over- 
tures from Murray to write for the ‘ Quarterly,’ but although he 
offered to give her own terms, she declined. 

Her last years were spent at a boarding-house at Kensington. She 
died in 1821, and is buried in Kensington churchyard. 

Attractive and remunerative as her plays proved when first brought 
out, they are now quite dead, and there is no possibility of their 
revival. Indeed, it is very difficult to understand what our grand- 
fathers and great grandfathers flocked in crowds to see in them. 
There is little or no originality of plot or incident, the language is 
bald, the sentiment mawkish, the characters conventional, and wit is 
chiefly conspicuous by its absence. Their chief merit is a thorough 
knowledge of stage requirements. Again, as in the case of Holcroft’s 
plays, I think we must look to the acting for some part of the ex- 
planation. Quick, Munden, Lewis, had the power of filling up outlines 
and representing commonplaces in a manner of which we can only 
form a very dim idea in these days. If the author did little, the 
actors did much, and could so dress up a small quantity of humour as 
to make it into a feast. 

If anybody should be curious enough after reading this article to 
turn to the ‘British Theatre’ and to the once famous ‘Such 
Things Are,’ which brought £900 to the author’s pockets and filled 
the theatre to overflowing, as I have before stated, he will certainly 
be puzzled to find the reason. The only explanation that can 
be offered is that it turned upon one of the popular topics of the 
day, and, under an assumed name, brought a famous man upon the 
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stage. John Howard’s efforts at prison reform were then largely 
engaging the public attention, and suggested the subject of the play. 
The scene is laid in Sumatra, where Mr. Haswell, the philanthropist, 
employs himself in visiting the dungeons of a tyrant sultan, and 
alleviating the sufferings of his victims. In passing through one of 
the cells Haswell drops his pocket-book, it is instantly picked up by 
one of the prisoners, Zedan, who resolves to appropriate the contents 
to purchase his liberty. Upon Haswell’s return there ensues this 
scene which will give a good idea of Mrs. Inchbald’s sentimental style. 


ZEDAN. They are coming—I’ll stand here in his sight, that should he 


miss what I have taken, he’ll not suspect me, but suppose it is one who 
has hid himself. 


Enter KEEPER and HASWELL. 


Keep. (to ZEpDAN.) What makes you here? Still moping by yourself, 
and lamenting for your family? (To HasweEut.) That man—the most 
ferocious I ever met with—laments, sometimes even with tears, the separa- 
tion from his wife and children. 

Has. I am sorry for you, friend; (ZEDAN looks sullen and morose) I 
pity you. 

Keep. Yes, he had a pleasant hamlet on the neighbouring island— 
plenty of fruits, clear springs, and wholesome roots—and now complains 
bitterly of his repasts—sour rice and muddy water. (Exit KEEPER.) 

Has. Poor man! bear you your sorrows nobly; and—as we are alone, 
no miserable eye to grudge the favour—take this trifle (gives money); it 
will at least make your meals better for a few short weeks, till Heaven 
may please to favour you with a less sharp remembrance of the happiness 
you have lost—Farewell. (Going. ZEDAN catches hold of him, and taking 
the pocket-book from his belt, puts it into HASWELL’S hand.) 

Has. What’s this P 


Zep. I meant to gain my liberty with it, but I will not vex you. 

Has. How came you with it? 

ZED. Stole it; and would have stabbed you, too, had you been alone. 
But Iam glad I did not. Oh, Iam gladI did not. 

Has. You like me then? 

ZED. (Shakes his head and holds.his heart.) "Tis something that I never 
felt before; it makes me like not only you, but all the world besides. The 
love of my family was confined to them alone; but this makes me feel I 
could love even my enemies. 

Has. O nature! grateful! mild! gentle! and forgiving! Worst of 
tyrants they who, by hard usage, drive you to be cruel !” 


Such was the sentiment in vogue during the latter years of the 
last century and the commencement of this. There is one good 
dramatic situation, however, deserving of notice. The Sultan of 
Sumatra is an usurper and secretly a Christian. Here is his story, 


which, according to the laws of dramatic probability, he very naturally 
and voluntarily reveals to Haswell. 
Has. What made you a Christian ? 
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Sut. My Arabella—a lovely European, sent hither in her youth, 
by her mercenary parents, to sell herself to the prince of all these 
territories. But ’twas my happy lot in humble life, to win her love, 
snatch her from his expecting arms, and bear her far away—where 
in peaceful solitude we lived, till, in the heat of the rebellion against 
the late Sultan, I was forced from my happy home to bear a part—I 
chose the imputed rebels’ side, and sought for the young aspirer. An 
arrow in the midst of the engagement pierced his heart ; and his 
officers, alarmed at the terror this stroke of fate might cause among 
their troops, urged me (as I bore his likeness) to counterfeit it further, 
and show myself to the soldiers as their king recovered.” But in the 
meantime his “ lovely Arabella” is lost, slain as he supposes by the 
enemy, and of course, with that wonderful constancy to be met with 
only in fiction, he has never ceased to lament her loss. Every day 
his myrmidons fill his dungeons with “wretches” who dare to 
whisper he is not the real Sultan. (He accounts for revealing the 
fact to Haswell by adding: “The secret, therefore, I myself relate in 
private: the danger is to him who speaks it again; and with this 
caution, I trust it is safe with you.”) Among his victims is the 
lovely Arabella herself, who has been made prisoner by his own 
people on board a ship, in company with some of the late Emperor's 
friends, and cast into a dungeon, where she has lingered all these 
years and where she is discovered by the philanthropist, who restores 
her to her amiable husband’s arms. In her bondage she has heard of 
a large reward being offered for a female Christian, but hears it is 
by the Sultan for one “ he himself had dearly loved.” Of course no 
names are mentioned, and she believes she has no interest in the 
matter. The retribution, however, which thus falls upon the tyrant 
is decidedly dramatic in conception. But glaring improbabilities and 
clumsiness of construction will be apparent even to the readers of 
this brief sketch. 

There is a comic underplot, in which a foolish and conceited young 
Englishman, just arrived in India, is anxious to push his fortunes by 
ingratiating himself into the favour of the influential residents, and 
asks a friend to instruct him upon their weak points. For ajoke the 
other tells him the exact reverse of the truth. The consequence;is 
that Mr. Twineall is perpetually extolling heroic deeds in the 
presence of a man who has fled in the face of the enemy, the advan- 
tages of ancient lineage to a lady who is very sore upon the subject 
of her own mean birth, and asks to see a wig supposed to have 
belonged to a celebrated ancestor, when her uncle was an advertising 
periwig maker, &e. 

A better work is ‘ Every One has his Fault.’ Sir Robert Ramble 
is a cleverly conceived character. He is a gay Lothario, who has 
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neglected his wife, and paraded his disinclination by openly avowing 
his amours with other women, until in sheer disgust she obtains a 
divorce from him. Upon hearing, however, that she is about to be 
married again, he becomes uneasy, and upon her generously returning 
the large settlement he received with her, and which he has forfeited 
by the divorce, forces himself into her presence, makes the most 
passionate love to her, and implores her to be once more his wife. 
“Now,” he says, “that you are no longer my wife, you are my 
goddess ; and thus I offer you my supplication, that (if you are 
resolved not to live single) amongst the numerous train who present 
their suit, you will once more select me.” And he promises that for 
the future he will conceal all his gallantries from her knowledge, 
“though they were ten times more frequent than before.” It need 
scarcely be added the lady relents. The rest of the characters are, 
however, commonplace enough: a henpecked husband and a scolding 
wife, a stony-hearted lord who casts forth his daughter for marrying 
a poor man. ‘There are several scenes devoted to this virtuous pair, 
in which the man rushes forth, driven to desperation by the wants of 
“Lady Ellinor,” and robs the stony-hearted father, who vows the law 
shall take its course, but ultimately relents, and becomes in a moment 
as gentle as any sucking dove. 

The ‘ True Briton’ censured the revolutionary sentiments uttered 
by some of the characters of this play, but the author went much 
further in ‘ Wives as they Were and Maids as they Are,’ which was 
a very bitter but rather puerile attack upon the fashionable follies of 
the day. The wives as they were, which are held up to imitation, 
are represented by Lady Priory, whose husband has cowed her into 
the most absolute submission; his every order must be obeyed with- 
out hesitation, he ensures conjugal sunshine by now and then intro- 
ducing a storm; never suffers her to go to any public place or 
to have company at home; compels her to go to bed every night at 
ten and rise at five, and if she be not sleepy at bed-time, or should she 
ask him to play one game more at piquet, he jogs her elbow at half- 
past four the next morning, and if she does not rise locks her in her 
bedroom until he returns home in the evening. I wonder how the 
fair authoress herself would have liked such a regimen. The maids 
who are held up to reprobation are represented by two young 
fashionable ladies, who gamble away all their money, and are at 
length arrested and thrown into prison for debt, whence the heroine is 
released by a father who has been absent in India from her childhood, 
and who, under an assumed name, has for a time been a witness of 
her follies, and has himself handed her over to the sheriff’s officer, as 
a severe lesson. The story, however, of his supposed ruin wrings 
from her such a burst of affection that he forgets his anger and 
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at once forgives her. Only a woman soured by long celibacy could 
have written such scenes. Of course she ascribed this acerbity to 
zeal in teaching 


“ Unfeeling Folly how to shrink, 
Check Affectation’s voluble career, 
And from cold Fashion force the struggling tear.” 


‘Lovers’ Vows’ was once a favourite play, but it is overflowing 
with false sentiment, and with those pictures of the virtuous peasant 
and the noble poor in whom virtue alone was to be found, now 
relegated to} transpontine domestic drama. A beggar woman is 
found at a cottager’s door, and is at once taken in and put to bed, for 
which kindness the peasant woman is quite indignant at being 
thanked. “Thanks and reward indeed! Do you think husband and 
I have lived to all these years, and don’t know our duty?” If they 
kept open house for all the interesting beggars who paused before it, 
they must have very soon given away all their substance. 

I have no space left to give an idea of Mrs. Inchbald’s comedy ; the 
dialogue was written with some sprightliness, and, delivered well, 
would have been"effective, but it is neither witty nor elegant. 
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Madeira. 


By Mrs. MORTIMER COLLINS. 





“There in full prime the orchard-trees grow tall, 


Sweet fig, pomegranate, apple fruited fair, 
Pear and the healthful olive. Each and all, 

Both summer droughts and chills of winter spare ; 
All the year round they flourish. Some the air 

Of Zephyr warms to life, some doth mature. 
Apple grows old on apple, pear on pear, 

Fig follows fig, vintage doth vintage lure; 

Thus the rich revolution doth for aye endure.” 

Worsley’s Translation of the Odyssey. 


THE above verse describes as well the Madeira of to-day as it did the 
gardens of King Alcinous of old. It is almost literally true that 
fruits flourish there all the year round. The strawberry can be 
obtained for nine months out of the twelve, “apple grows old on 
apple,” for fruit and blossom may be seen on the same tree. The fig 
and prickly pear grow wild. Deciduous trees produce their young 
leaves before dropping the old, and some plants actually live on the 
rich warm air. 

But where is Madeira, ask some people whose geography has become 
hazy, and is it not a place melancholy, where consumptive people go 
to die, and are not funerals always going on there ? 

These questions I also asked when recommended to take a sea-voyage 
and make a short stay at Madeira, to quiet overwrought nerves and 
an overworked brain, and my experience of my trip may be of use to 
others who suffer in the same way, or to those in search of healthful 
travel and amusement. 

Tam not going to give statistics or a geographical account of the 
island, or write learnedly of it in any way. All that can be found in 
a geographical dictionary. I will simply tell what I did, and saw, and 
learnt. 

First I looked up the place in McCulloch’s dictionary, and found 
that it is an island in the North Atlantic Ocean, belonging to Portugal, 
being in about 324° north latitude and 163° west longitude. Then 
followed such a glowing account of the place and the climate that I 
no longer doubted the desirability of it. 

I found that the best mode of travel was by the Donald Currie 
Cape boats, which leave Dartmouth on alternate Fridays, making the 
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journey to Madeira in four days; or leave the docks on Tuesdays, making 
the journey one of seven days. As the sea-voyage was to be part of 
the cure, I chose to start from the docks. 

I went to the office in Fenchurch Street, and found that a favourite 
vessel, the Balmoral Castle, was to start on the following Tuesday. 
It is well, if possible, to choose one of the newer vessels, as they are 
larger and have easier movement than the old, and have also the latest 
improvements in all arrangements for the comfort of travellers. I 
chose my berth and paid my passage. I found that return tickets 
were not issued, but I was recommended to take my homeward ticket 
to secure a place, as the vessels from the Cape were often full, and 
preference was given according to the date of the ticket. But I had 
reason afterwards to doubt the expediency of doing this, as I shall in 
time show. 

For the next few days F pestered my friends with questions as to 
whether they had ever been to Madeira, and what they knew of it. 
All the information I obtained was that there were two good English 
hotels, and that “ society in the island was very exclusive,” therefore 
I had better be well furnished with letters of introduction. As it was 
rest and health I wanted, not society, I did not follow the advice, but 
started in the Balmoral Castle on Tuesday, the 19th of March, 
with a very moderate amount of luggage, and with very scanty infor- 
mation concerning the place to which I was going. Moreover, I knew 
little about sea-sickness, my longest voyage hitherto having been from 
Folkestone to Boulogne, and most people can get up sufficient strength 
of mind to prevent themselves from being sick in a two or three hours’ 
passage. I was determined not to be ill if I could help it, but I had 
some secret misgivings about the Bay of Biscay, which I did not 
communicate to any one. Sea-sickness is a weakness of which one is 
a little ashamed, and it was especially aggravating to hear people say, 
“Qh, women are always sick.” I wanted to prove that I was above 
such weakness. At the first start everybody seemed to be asking 
everybody else two questions: “Are you going to the Cape?” and 
“Are you a good sailor?” To the last of these I always nervously 
put on a bold front and replied, “ I think I am.” 

T had not been many hours on the boat before I realised the doctor’s 
wisdom in ordering a sea-voyage. At first the brain was more excit- 
able than ever, with so much that was new and strange. There were 
the passengers to look at, and ships’ passengers always seem to be such 
odd people. It is so difficult to make out at first who they are. It 
is useless to put on airs and graces or fine clothes on board ship, and 
you have no opportnnity of “showing off” by spending money. 
Every one is in a manner reduced to the same level, and a man is 
judged rather by what he is than what he has. 
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So I began making speculations as to my fellow-passengers. There 
was one yellow-haired woman with a painted face, who evidently dyed 
her hair and was generally very much “got up.” I wondered what 
the effect of sea-sickness would be on all that paint and hair-dye and 
finery. How out of place she looked on the big ship, surrounded by 
everything that was natural! Then I watched the sailors at their 
work, and thought what fine fellows they were, so much better and 
honester-looking than land workmen; and.I thought what a good 
effect their open-air life must have on them, and how impossible it 
must be'for a sailor to be a humbug. Then I think, “ Dear me! it 
will never do to sit idle like this; I must make notes of what I see 
for future writing.” So I get out my note-book and write down, 
“Sailors-—noble effect—yellow-haired woman—contrast.” Then I 
stop and look around me for more notes. 

There’s a seagull following us. I watch its movements for some 
time, zig-zagging in the vessel’s path. I try to recall some lines 
I’ve read somewhere about those birds, and they will not come into 
my mind. I stare at the sea for-some time. What a pleasant mono- 
tonous movement it has! How lazily the waves go tumbling over 
one another. How regular the sound is; plash, plash, plash, 
whish, whish, whish; plash, plash, plash . . . I wake up with a 
shiver, and wonder where Iam. The sun has set, and it is getting 
cold. My note-book lies at my feet, and my pencil has rolled to the 
side of the vessel. ‘Dear me,” I think, “of course I was making 
notes, and I fell asleep. Ill go and get another wrap, and I might 
as well put that note-book away in my berth, for it’s cumbersome in 
the pocket, and I can get it out again to-morrow.” But it was never 
got out again either on that voyage or the return one, but remains 
with only the two notes concerning sailors and yellow-haired women. 
For I very soon found that my brain had for the present quite dis- 
solved partnership with me, and meant to be no party to making notes 
or doing anything else. So I was compelled to lazily enjoy myself. 

On the Wednesday afternoon we sighted Dartmouth, and anchored 
at the mouth of the River Dart. I have never seen anything more 
beautiful than the scenery there, as it appeared from the vessel. She 
steamed slowly into the mouth of the river; the red rocks with their 
bright patches of green on either side of us; the caves under the 
rocks; castellated ruins and pretty modern villas dotted about, and 
the picturesque town of Dartmouth seeming to move as a panorama 
before us, as it gradually came in sight. On hearing my exclamations 
of delight somebody replied— 

“But that is nothing to Madeira.” 

“T suppose not,” I replied, “according to McCulloch’s Dictionary.” 

We were not to leave Dartmouth till Friday at noon, so seven of 
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us hired a little steam-tug, and went up the Dart to Totnes on 
Thursday. We passed the training vessel were the young princes 
were, and one of them was at the time suffering from a black eye. 
People in the neighbourhood told you with a pleasant twinkle, as if 
they rather enjoyed it, that the black eye was got in a fair English 
fight with a young comrade on board, but official reports, I believe, 
attributed it to a fall. If the former were correct, I wonder who had 
the honour of giving the future King of England “ one in the eye”! 

A few passengers joined us at Dartmouth; amongst them a 
Jewish boy of about fifieeu, who was to make his start in life by 
going to the diamond fields. A father, mother, and uncle came to 
see him off. The mother sat and cried in the most heartbreaking 
way, and the father kept catching the boy by the button-hole and 
giving him one more bit of advice. Between his father’s maxims and 
his mother’s tears he was fairly bewildered, and was about to subside 
into tears himself, when the uncle, knowing a boy’s tastes, hit on 
the happy idea of showing him the luncheon carte which was just 
prepared, and pointed out what good things he would have to eat. 
This seemed some consolation to him. He began to look cheerful, 
and adjusted his new watch-chain, and looked at the immense locket 
and appendages, and twisted round the large new ring on his finger, 
and seemed altogether quite ready to commence his independent life, 
and to consider his crying mother as rather a bore. Which no doubt 
she was. One would have more admiration for a woman who could 
control herself till the boy had gone, so as to let him depart in good 
spirits; and the tears of such a woman shed in secret carry more real 
agony of mind than the hysterical outpourings of the inconsolable 
mother. 

At noon we started, and the wind being in our favour we went on 
right gaily. The sea was not rough, but “just a bit fresh,” as some- 
body said; and there were absentees from the dinner-table which was 
unpleasantly suggestive. But I was determined I would not be ill. 
I kept late on deck, and resolutely walked up and down, and laughed 
and talked and tried to ignore there being such a thing as sea-sickness. 
"Tis true I had for some time been feeling giddy and uncomfortable, 
but I persuaded myself that it was only a little indigestion. 

Presently I had most unmistakable warning that it was time to 
retreat, and, speaking as firmly as I could, I informed my companions 
that I should retire for the night. It was fortunately dark, or I 
fear my face would have shown too plainly what was the matter. As 
I was hastening down the companion I met an old gentleman—old, I 
say, but he might have been five-and-twenty, only he talked of 
children and grandchildren of a mature age. He was a fine sturdy, 
square-built north-countryman; always in good health and spirits, 
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and always ready with a joke. My physical feelings prompted me to 
rush quickly past him and get to my berth, but then whatever would 
he think of me for being so weak-minded as to be sea-sick? No, I 
really must hold out longer, so I deferred the unpleasant operation 
for a few minutes, and had my joke with the merry old gentleman, 
smiling as pleasantly as I could. But it is rather difficult under the 
circumstances to form the muscles into a smile ; they have a tendency 
to elongate rather than broaden the face, and to pull down the corners 
of the mouth. Then I rushed to mycabin. But nobody knew any- 
thing about it, not even the stewardess. 

“This will not do,” I said to myself, half an hour after. “It isa 
decided case of want of will, it must not happen again.” 

The next morning I could not quite make up my mind to face the 
breakfast-table with its rich dishes of curried chicken, liver and bacon, 
ham and eggs, and numberless other things, so I remained on deck 
and had brandy and soda and biscuits, and said I was “rather seedy,” 
but quite disclaimed knowing anything about sea-sickness. So I 
conquered the demon, and was not troubled with it any more on that 
voyage. On Sunday we passed the Bay of Biscay, and just sighted 
Finisterre at about the time the Eurydice was capsized. It was with 
us the most glorious weather, just a little fresh and cold. 

We reached Madeira on the Tuesday afternoon. The voyage had 
been a thoroughly pleasant one. The captain and officers were all 
good-natured fellows, ready to join in anyfun. It is no doubt greatly 
in the captain’s power to make the time pass merrily. A surly 
captain must be a great misfortune to the people on board. Ours was 
the very model of what the commander of a vessel should be. He had 
always a kind word for every one, and promoted good feeling amongst 
all. His face and bearing inspired one with faith in his seamanship, 
and he was quite the king on his vessel, as he should be. 

My first feeling on seeing Madeira was disappointment. It might 
be very grand, but it did not look friendly. The person who wrote 
the description for McCulloch’s dictionary evidently regarded it with 
more favourable eyes than I did. For some miles as we steamed past 
it, it appeared to be nothing but barren rocks. ‘“ But look at the 
lovely purples and browns of those rocks,” said some one. “I don’t 
care for your purples and browns,” I said, “I like the soft grean of 
England.” 

The ship anchored in the Funchal Roads. 

Funchal is the only place of any importance in Madeira. It is 
said to be the third city of the Portuguese kingdom. It appears an 
insignificant place to English people, but no doubt it is of significance 
to the Portuguese. After anchoring we had to wait some time before 
any one could come on or go off, because a Portuguese official must 
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come on board to inspect the bill of health. This official did not seem 
to be in a hurry. 

The captain stamped his feet and execrated, and wished the English 
would just go with a few guns some morning and take the island. 
“Little mean petty officer who doesn’t get a hundred a year,” said 
the captain, “and thinks himself a fine gentleman, and must needs 
keep a big English ship—a royal mail steamer—and a lot of English 
people waiting his pleasure.” 

And somehow one quite sympathised with the captain, and felt that 
this “little mean petty officer” ought not to dare to keep English 
people waiting. 

Meanwhile the vessel was surrounded with boats full of Portuguese 
—or, more properly speaking, Madeirenses—who had come with their 
wares, waiting for the first opportunity of getting on the boat, to 
fleece the English of their money. Never give a Portuguese what 
he asks; you can always “beat him down,” generally to half the 
original sum, and sometimes to a quarter, or even less. Little naked 
urchins also were in cockle-shells of boats, begging for coins to be 
thrown into the sea, that they might dive for them. 

To one not accustomed to be out of England, the people appeared 
to be of a low type, and the whole scene was inexpressibly disgusting. 
Not even the beautiful “ purples and browns ” of the mountains could 
console one. It seemed as if one had come into a country where 
human beings were mere beasts. To add to the unpleasantness, a 
funeral bell was ringing—TI say ringing, for it was done on four notes 
—a most melancholy wail, much sadder than our monotonous toll. 
This was not a pleasant welcome to the island. 

At last the “little mean petty officer” arrived, rowed by four men, 
with the Portuguese flag waving above him. He inspected the bill of 
health and departed, with a few good round English words from the 
captain following him. Then everybody was eager to go on shore for 
an hour or two, while the ship took in provisions ; and the Portuguese 
make a very good harvest with their boats on these occasions, espe- 
cially with those who do not bargain beforehand. This is the first 
piece of imposition one has to encounter on arriving at Madeira ; and in 
dealing with the Portuguese one feels that it is imposition all through. 

T had asked an “ancient mariner” on board, who had been every- 
where, whether it were possible to get lodgings of any sort in Madeira. 
He seemed to think not, but suggested there was a man named John 
Payne in the island, who would be able to do anything for me and 
give any information. John Payne sounded a good English name, 
and, being surrounded by unpleasant-looking jabbering foreigners, I 
was heartily glad when a pleasant Englishman was brought on board 
and introduced as John Payne. | 
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I was soon informed that the English in Madeira had a choice of 
two hotels, a boarding house, or to take a guinta up in the mountains. 
I decided to stay at the hotel a couple of days, and look at a quinta. 
I went into a boat with Mr. Payne and my travelling companion, and 
was rowed to the shore. 

“Mr. Payne,” I said on the way, “there are three things I am 
longing for, oysters, champagne, and a comfortable bed, after seven 
nights in a ship’s berth.” 

“We can give you plenty of champagne, and a comfortable bed, 
though there are no feather beds; but there are no oysters in the 
island.” 

“ Well,” said I, “a lobster will do.” 

“ But there are no lobsters in the island.” 

“ No shell-fish ?” I exclaimed. 

This was rather a disappointment, so also were the beds and 
champagne, as I afterwards proved ; for the iron bedsteads, not being 
of English make, are somewhat rickety, and when you turn in the 
night you hear very mysterious sounds proceeding from your bed- 
stead, and feel rather as if the whole structure might collapse. The 
champagne, a necessity in a warm climate, was decidedly dear and bad, 
and the enterprising John Payne might do more towards introducing 
cheap and pure Moselles, Hocks, and champagne. 

I found the landing rather rough work. The boat was dragged by 
bullocks up a steep beach that was composed of nothing but large 
pebbles. I was then asked to step into a most extraordinary vehicle. 
It looked like a small four-post bedstead fixed on a sledge drawn by 
bullocks. I quite declined getting into it. 

“Ts it far to the hotel?” I asked. 

“Only a few minutes’ walk ” was the reply. 

“ Then I'll walk,” I said boldly. 

But I soon repented my decision. The streets are made by means 
of sticking the beach pebbles of the size and shape of large kidneys 
upright in the ground. Walking over these stones in well-made 
French shoes was a difficult operation. There are no side-paths in 
the streets, so one has to share them with the bullocks who are draw- 
ing sledges. 

The town—city, I mean—is of Moorish build, with very narrow 
streets, white houses with little decoration save the green-painted 
balcony, and the ground floor of the house used only for cellarage, or 
rather storage ; so that it has a not very cheerful look. The effect 
produced on me by the stones, the dirty streets, the nasty smells, the 
low-looking people, and the general aspect of the houses, was such 
that I stopped short in the street, and said: “If you please I think 

I would rather go back to the steamer.” 
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The hotel manager, who was our guide, a bright blue-eyed English 
boy, said plaintively that if I would only come on he thought I should 
like the hotel garden. 

Yes, I did like the hotel garden when we reached Miles’s Hotel. 
I then understood what people meant when they talked of the love- 
liness of Madeira. It was in March, but the garden was fairy-land. 
Roses everywhere, and geraniums doing just what they liked all over 
the place, and maidenhair fern growing wild, and beautiful trees 
covered with blossoms. 

The passengers from the steamer were allowed to go and pick as 
many flowers as they liked, and still the garden looked as bright as 
ever. Yes, I thought it very beautiful, but I couldn’t forget those 
unpleasant streets, and I concluded I should like to remain in the 
hotel garden till it was time to go back to England. 

However, the next day I felt bolder, and the spirit of curiosity was 
too strong for me to remain idle without seeing the place. To walk 
on those stones again was quite out of the question, so I inquired 
what modes of progression there were. For the town, which is not 
very hilly compared with the country, I might hire a horse and go at 
walking pace; or a caro (this was the aforesaid four-poster), or a 
hammock. This last is a palanquin, carried on a pole by two 
men. 

We did not fancy to jog over the stones at a walking pace on horse- 
back. There isa fine of twelve shillings for any one going quicker—at 
least for English people, I was informed, for the Portuguese would 
not be able to pay so large a sum. 

Neither did we quite fancy the hammock. It takes time to 
accustom oneself to the idea of being carried about by a human 
being, therefore we choose the “four-poster.” We felt that our first 
duty as British subjects was to go and present ourselves to the British 
consul. And here I must stop to remark how very loyal one feels 
when one gets away from one’s country. 

We English like, when we are at home, to have a good growl and 
grumble over the expenses of royalty and government. But whatever 
we may say at home, we are proud enough of our sovereign and 
government abroad, where we find the disadvantages of want of 
government. 

On the occasion of a servants’ ball. at the hotel, we enthusiastically 
decorated a well-worn old print of Queen Victoria, and put it in the 
place of honour ; a print of which the Duke of Edinburgh is said to 
have remarked, when he was at the hotel, that he “supposed it was 
a for his mother, but he didn’t know her when she looked like 
that.” 

_ Our drive, or ride, or drag over the stones, or whatever it may be 
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called, only oceupied a few minutes, but I felt thankful to be on my 
own legs once more. The streets are hilly, and when the caro turns a 
sharp corner that is very much up or down hill, you seem to be 
suddenly slanted from one side of the street to another. The 
effect altogether is a very much exaggerated form of what one 
feels when driving in a hansom over a road that is intersected with 
tramways. 

We paid our respects to the gentleman who represents her Britannic 
Majesty, and got from him an introduction to the English reading- 
rooms. 

These rooms are the only place besides the church where English 
visitors meet. And even here you may spend half an hour every day 
in the week and meet nobody. There is a small supply of papers, 
and a very meagre library. There seems to be a general lack of 
enterprise in the island, which may be the effect of climate. Accord- 
ing to Emerson’s theory of compensation, the disposition of the people 
is likely to be the reverse of their surroundings. The Irish, who have 
rain nearly always, are lively and witty; the inhabitants of Madeira, 
who live in a land of sunshine and flowers, and have a clear, equable 
atmosphere, are dull in the extreme. Wit is a thing almost unknown 
in the island, and if you carry a little with you it falls so flat that 
you lock up your store. I am speaking only of the English. I met 
a very witty Portuguese lady who could speak English well, and many 
other languages. 

I had imagined I should find the English visitors in the island con- 
gregating together on the beach or in the reading room, or in some 
public place. But there is absolutely no meeting place, and very 
little social or friendly feeling. Everybody seems to have put on 
“company manners,” like stiff middle-class people who see little 
of society, and are afraid of being natural, lest they should be thought 
vulgar. 

I tried to investigate the cause of this, and I soon found it. The 
visitors who stay any length of time borrow their manners from the 
residents. The residents, who form the “ exclusive society ” of which 
I had been told, are very much like what the inhabitants of small 
islands generally are. They being the chief people of the place have 

come to regard themselves as an aristocracy, and there is a great deal 
of contention for priority of position amongst them. The inhabitants 
of Guernsey have formed themselves into families called twenties, 
forties, and sities ; and it is considered a disgrace for twenties and 
sixties to intermarry, or forties with either. To an Englishman 
twenties, forties, and sixties seem probably all alike. The English in 
Madeira would no doubt have arrived at the same divisions, had they 
settled there long enough ; but there are scarcely any representatives 
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of the old English trading houses left. They are mostly the families 
of clerks who were, a generation or two back, employed in the 

English houses. However, they have settled in Madeira long enough 

to form a sort of order of precedence. How they manage it I do not 

know ; it cannot be by a carriage and pair, as is too often the case in 

England, for such a thing is useless there. One lady has, I believe, 

a private caro or “ four-poster,” with bullocks ; but I did not ascertain 

whether that carried any precedence with it. The trades represented 

by the exclusive society are wine, sugar, and ships’ agency. There 

is no doubt a fair amount of business done, though to a large 

English trader it would seem insignificant. But I cannot understand 

how this small aristocracy settle amongst themselves the various 
positions they claim. It does not seem that any one trade goes 
before another; as on my inquiring who was the chief person in the 
island, one mentioned the agent of the mail steamers, another a sugar- 
mill owner, and another a wine firm. 

This sounds very trifling to an Englishman, but it is quite a 
serious question in Madeira. 

And it is not astonishing that it should be of such importance. 
The people are shut into a small space. There are the mountains on 
one side of them and the sea on the other. There are no public 
amusements of any kind. There are no English papers besides those 
coming by post. The mail brings in the papers and letters every 
week, the news is exhausted in one day or less, there are six more 
days before more news can come ; naturally everybody wants news of 
his neighbour, and if there is none to be had, why, some must be 
invented. 

Of course there are great minds that, in whatever position they are 
placed, will find resources in themselves, and be above all the petti- 
ness of a set of people whose views have become narrowed to a certain 
circle. But a mind must be really great that will not in time give 
in to surrounding influences. If you go to Madeira, you must do as 
Madeira does ; or else stand quite aloof and be an amused spectator 
of the game. You must not be astonished at anything that is found 
out concerning you, that either you have murdered your grandmother, 
cr married your aunt, or done something atrocious. 

During my residence there a young gentleman of distinguished 
family was unfortunate enough to arrive from the Cape on the same 
boat as a married woman twice his age, who was travelling without 
escort: he was also unfortunate enough to go to the same hotel. At 
first it was thought they might be husband and wife, with a disparity 
of age; but it was found they were not, so it was charitably settled 
that the gentleman had run away with the lady from the Cape, because 
she: had a great deal of money. And this was the chief topic of 
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conversation at a garden-party given by one of the “exclusives,” the 
day after the arrival. The young gentleman did not seem so much 
annoyed on moral grounds (perhaps because he was above suspicion) ; 
but that they should credit him with such vile taste seemed most to 
trouble him; for the lady, besides being middle-aged and plain, was 
in dress, speech, and style quite too astounding. Any one who 
contemplates living in Madeira would do well to start a club or 
society that should bind themselves never to gossip of their neighbours’ 
affairs. 

To the casual visitor, who only goes for a fortnight to look at the 
island, these things are of no importance. After seeing the little 
there is to see in the city we determined to go and look at a quinta. 
The qguintas are villas of Moorish build, dotted about in the mountains. 
A little of the English style of building has been introduced into 
some of them. We were dragged to a guinta about a mile and three- 
quarters up the mountain in a bullock caro ; the roads paved with 
stone as usual, and of an immense incline, for the makers of the roads 
cut them straight up, and seemed to have no idea of zig-zagging to 
make the ascent easier. It took nearly an hour to do this journey, 
boys dragging in front, and pushing behind, to help us up. 

We returned by means of a basket sledge guided with ropes by a 
couple of men, and were seven minutes doing the mile and three- 
quarters. I did not like this mode of travelling, but some people do. 
The men who run with the baskets very soon wear their lives out, as 
may be supposed. 

These unpleasant modes of travel rather deterred me from taking a 
quinta, and the hotel was so exceedingly comfortable and moderate 
in price that I did not feel inclined to leave it. 

But I found that very good quimtas can be rented furnished for 
from four to ten pounds a month, that Portuguese servants can be 
hired cheaply, and food is very cheap. Mr. John Payne undertakes 
to find quintas and supply servants and provisions. When I say 
food is cheap, I must make some exceptions. The produce of the 
island is cheap—beef and mutton and fruits, and the wine of the 
country, both red and white, can be got for a small price. 

But for good old Madeira, I tasted none there like I have drunk in 
England. On all French and German and foreign wines there is a heavy 
duty, if one may judge by the price charged. There is also, I believe, 
a heavy duty on bottles. But before I mention custom dues, which is 
a vexed subject in Madeira, I will say a little more on the subject of 
food. Although there seem to be plenty of pigs in the island, there 
is no good cured ham or bacon; and these things have to be brought 
from England for those who want them, and of course a heavy duty 
is placed on them. Milk and butter are neither plentiful nor nice, as 
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there is no pasture for the cows, but they are fed on sweet potato, I 
believe, and the tops of the sugar cane. Fowls and turkeys are 
cheap; fish is rather scarce, and, though there are many sorts, they 
are all much alike in taste, and rather resemble cotton wool. 

Amongst the various names of fish on the dinner carte were—goras, 
pargo, sargo, pescada, espada, cherna, cavalla, linguada, chicharos, 
garopa, salema, dowrado, bodioés, but I have no remembrance of the 
taste of any one particular fish. The only ones familiar to me were 
the herring and the red mullet, but neither of them were as good as 
the English sort. The Englishman misses his salmon in Madeira, 
as well as oysters and lobster. But notwithstanding the loss of 
some English dishes, the hotel-keeeper managed to give a most ex- 
cellent dinner every night at seven. And the dinner-table was a 
marvel of beauty. It was covered always with the most lovely 
flowers, and shaded crystal lamps shed a soft light over them. If 
only the people sitting there would drop their company manners, and 
be natural! I give a specimen of one day’s dinner. It is a fair 
example of what was provided every day : 


SunpDAY. 





Soup. 
Turtle. 
Fish. 
: Anchovy. 


Entrée. 
Mutton Cutlets @ la Soubise. 


Joints. 
Roast Turkey. 
York Ham. 
Roast Beef. 


Entremets. 
Albert Pudding. 
Strawberries and Cream. 


Dessert. 


The anchovy mentioned there is a large fish with white flesh, of 
the usual cotton-wool flavour, and not interesting. Turtles are occa- 
sionally turned on the island, and are small and not so rich as the 
West Indian, but exceedingly nice. 

With such feeding as the above every day, and a good breakfast and 
lunch, and an early morning tea in the bed-room and a late tea in the 
drawing-room, all of which are included in the small fixed charge, an 
over-worked man might soon pick up health. And I must not forget 
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to mention that the beef-tea and chicken broth, and puddings, and 
food generally required by invalids are made to perfection, probably 
from long practice. Another great advantage to the invalid is that it 
is possible to sit out of doors all day. The island is not nowso much 
frequented by hopeless invalids who “ go there to die.” It is becom- 
ing more a place for recruiting the health, and is as beneficial to 
dyspepsia and some other diseases as it is to consumption. Several 
of the people I met who were supposed to be consumptive, were more 
probably hypochondriacal. There are some people, women especially, 
who rather enjoy being invalids; these are to be found at Madeira 
as well as other places. 

There is no doubt that the place is good for patients with lung 
disease, because of the equable climate, and people who are spoken of 
as having gone to die have lived there for thirty or forty years. But 
many have been taken there who were so far gone that the journey 
only hastened their death. 

But of all diseases for which Madeira seems to me to be best suited, 
cerebral excitement or an overworked brain stands first. There is 
something in the climate which compels you to be lazy. There are 
the “ everlasting hills” on one side, and the pleasant monotony of the 
sea on the other. You don’t feel inclined to move; and if you are 
adventurous enough to explore the island, you can be carried lazily in 
a hammock. 

There are the comfortable meals at the hotel to which you soon 
learn to look forward, and there is the lovely garden where you can 
lounge all day. 

After a month of such a life you begin to long for the excitement 
and bustle of England, and to use your brain once more. 

The fruits of the island are very delicious. When the Cape 
steamers arrive, the passengers are glad to rush on shore for the two 
or three hours that are allowed, and get fruit; for it is scarce at the 
Cape. The arrival of the steamers is the one piece of excitement that 
breaks the monotony of life at the hotel. You see people who have 
come from the wilds of Africa, looking very rough, but dressed in a 
sort of height of fashion of two or three years back. Sometimes a 
stray passenger or two will stay at the hotel for a time, and go on by 
the next ship. It is quite refreshing to meet them. They are dread- 
fully rough, but simple and fresh. They don’t know anything about 
the latest thing in ritualism or scandal, or the last great divorce case. 
There’s a fine healthy breezy air about them—if they haven’t taken 
to drinking. But, unfortunately, many of the young men who go 
out to the Cape take to violent drinking; and a horrible spirit is 
supplied there, which soon plays havoc with the constitution. 

The passengers who have only an hour on shore rush round the 
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garden and pick the flowers and fruit. They are so eager for fruit 
that I saw a woman order a large pine-apple at the hotel bar, and 
bring it out in the garden and eat it all up in a few minutes. 

The trees of the island are not very handsome. The camellias and 
magnolia, and many other flowering plants which grow to the size of 
trees, look very beautiful when in blossom ; but there is nothing like 
our English oak and: beech and elm. 

The oak has been introduced there, but it grows too fast to do well. 
It sends out large arms of wood, which quickly die off, so that the 
tree is not symmetrical, and the wood is too soft to be of use. The 
handsomest tree that I saw was the camphor. The pepper-tree is 
graceful and pretty. The flowers are simply beautiful. The scarlet 
geranium grows wild, and with the prickly pear, which is also wild, 
makes a good firm hedge. The double geranium grows about ten feet 
high and makes an excellent hedge. The wild rose is a beautiful 
little double one; nearly all the wild-flowers are such as we cultivate 
in greenhouses at home. 

Maidenhair fern grows wild in abundance, but I did not see many 
other ferns, though I believe they grow up in the mountains. I did 
not sufficiently admire the mode of travel to be induced to explore the 
interior of the island. I prefer travelling on foot, as one can see so 
much more, and I am always more pleased with 


“The admirable drama of small things ” 


than with something grand and mighty. 

There was only one place in the island where a long walk could 
be taken comfortably, and this on a road lately made, and not stoned 
in the usual Madeira fashion, about two miles out of the city and 
extending for about five miles. The only way of getting a con- 
stitutional is to go in a caro or hammock to this road and then walk. 
One does not feel inclined to take long walks in Madeira, but my 
companion and I felt curious to see the end of this only bit of road. 
So we started one morning, carrying some sandwiches and wine and 
water with us, for there is nothing to be obtained in the way of food 
or drink, except at the little places where they sell the horrible stuff 
that the peasantry drink. The native brandy, which is made from 
the refuse of sugar, is very bad, and was described by an English sailor 
as going down like fixed bayonets. 

On one side of the road is a low stone wall, which, as you 
looked along it, seemed to be literally moving with lizards. The 
island positively swarms with these animals. At first one felt a sort 
of repugnance to them, but in time we got to admire them very 
much. They are pretty little creatures of various sizes and colours, 
chiefly stone colour, but some are a dim olive green, some a bronze 
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green, and some a beautiful bright peacock green. In the course 
of our walk we became very familiar with them; for when the 
noonday heat became strong, we thought we would sit down for a 
couple of hours on a cool stone seat under a rock that was on our 
way. The authorities have not been liberal in supplying seats on 
this road, as none but the peasantry are supposed to walk: but at this 
spot they had scooped out a seat in the rock, and planted an oak-tree, 
which gave us shade. Here we sat and opened our little basket of 
provisions ; as we proceeded with the sandwiches, we began to 
complain that there was more bread in them than was pleasant, so we 
laid some pieces down on the stone. Soon we saw some lizards 
investigating them; they were nervous at first, and kept looking and 
running away, but finding we were friends they went boldly up to the 
pieces and carried them off. As one took a piece half a dozen more 
would run after him and try to take it from him. I observed that théy 
licked the butter off as if they enjoyed it very much, so I offered them 
some fat, and they soon showed their appreciation. In fact in a very 
short time we were surrounded with about a hundred lizards, all with 
very greasy mouths, for no sooner did one fellow get a bit of fat 
than a dozen would run after him and try to seize it. The big ones 
generally got the best of it. They did not seem to care for the lean of 
the meat. A great many were up in the oak-tree, and when they 
spied what was going on beneath they came running down, or with 
less ceremony would drop down and pounce on a bit. They became 
so friendly at last that they came close round us and put up their little 
heads as if beseeching us to give them more, and I had to guard my 
lap where the sandwiches were, lest they should come and help them- 
selves. When there was nothing but bread left they treated it some- 
what contemptuously, after their feast of fat, and just looked at it and 
walked away ; but in time, as other hungry ones found it, it was all 
eaten. 

These lizards are considered a great enemy to the vines and to 
gardening in Madeira: but I cannot help thinking, from my obser- 
vation of them, that they would never take vegetable food so long as 
they can getanimal. They are said to have done a great deal towards 
the destruction of the vine crop in Madeira. I imagine that they go 
naturally to the vine for the insects that may be on it, and to the 
gardens for grubs and insects ; but the number of lizards so far out- 
weighs that of insects, that they are forced to eat vegetable substance. 
There is very little in the way of insect life in the island, and this is 
probably due to the lizards; but you have only to see the lizards 
swarming everywhere to feel that it is impossible there can be enough 
food for them. As we continued our walk we came under a high rock 
that was for many yards covered with the most luxurious growth of 
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maidenhair fern. There seemed to be three different sorts; some, that 
were protected by overhanging bits of rock, were of a beautiful delicate 
greenish white, and very large in leaf. Beautiful flowers and trees 
were growing wild on either side of us, clusters of the little double 
pink rose bloomed everywhere, and mesembryanthemums and delicate 
mauve-tinted convolvulus trailed about the ground. The road 
ended suddenly at a broken bridge over a small creek (when things 
are broken in Madeira they generally remain so); beyond this was a 
great black-looking cliff that stood straight up out of the sea about a 
thousand feet high. 

In speaking of the insects of Madeira I am reminded that before I 
started a friendly doctor said to me: 

“ Just take some old shoes with you, and a little camphor, or some- 
thing to keep the insects off.” 

“Insects!” I said indignantly. ‘“ Why, McCulloch says there are 
none in the island.” 

“McCulloch be ——!” said the doctor. “I’ve been there.” 

I dislike camphor, so I went to Piesse’s in Bond Street and asked 
what they could recommend. I was supplied with an extract that was 
pleasant in smell, and which I found only too useful after. I blessed 
the doctor for his advice, both as to shoes and insects, many a time. 
McCulloch may have his own opinion as to what may be included in 
the term “insects,” but Madeira is certainly not free from fleas 
and mosquitos. As to the former there is a very large sprinkling 
of them indeed. I felt ashamed at first to mention that I was 
tormented with them. I spoke to the chambermaid about it—in a 
whisper. 

“Madame find de fleez ?” she said, laughing as if it were a capital 
joke. “Oh, de fleez is everywhere,” and she spread her arms out to 
point all round. Yes, they were everywhere, and it was no good 
making a secret of it. In fact, in a week’s time one had begun to 
talk openly about it, and go into statistics concerning those caught. 
Then as to mosquitos, if I forgot to rub my face and hands with the 
extract at night I generally found myself with half a dozen great 
bites in the morning, and sometimes an eye closed up with a bite. 
Then there is a harmless but unpleasant-looking creature called the 
centipede which comes into the house in the evening. It is not 
pleasant when you enter your bedroom at night to see the white wall 
dotted about with an irregular pattern of centipedes. At first I made 
a raid on them, and would not go to bed till I had cleared the room ; 
and it was easy enough to kill them just with the flap of a hand- 
kerchief or bit of paper; but after a time we tolerated them and let 
them share our rooms. 


The greatest pest to the inhabitants (who don’t seem to mind the 
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fleas) is the ant. Swarms of small ants get into the houses and are 
difficult to get out. 

Speaking of the white walls (the houses are generally white, both 
inside and out) reminds me that I suffered from an affection of the 
eyes which I had not had since I was a child at school, where I was 
surrounded with white-washed walls. This leads me to suppose that 
the glare of the white walls was the cause of it. Ophthalmia seems 
to be prevalent at Cyprus; it might be worth while to notice whether 
it is in any way connected with the glare of the walls. 

Wall papers are little used, because they have a tendency to peel 
off, which arises I imagine from sea-sand being used in building, 
there being no other sand in the island. 

I saw no seaweed, the sea being very deep within a few yards of 
the island, and no shells, save a few limpets. So the conchologist 
could do nothing there; the entomologist, as I have before pointed 
out, could do little; but the collector of coins would have a very good 
harvest indeed. Madeira being an island at which ships from all 
countries call for provisions, there is the most varied collection of 
money, and in going to make a purchase at a shop it is not unusual 
to obtain, in change for a sovereign, coins of at least four different 
countries. The money most in use is the decimal coinage that is now 
becoming so universal. There were dollars of the United States, of 
Mexico, of South American States, and of other countries, and they had 
a very tinny feel by the substantial English money. But there were 
plenty of fine old coins of various countries, some more than a hundred 
years old; and in looking at old Portuguese and Spanish and other 
coins, and comparing them with the modern ones, one felt that if a 
people is to be judged by its coinage, the greatness of those nations 
has departed. 

There is not much good feeling between the English and Portuguese 
on the island, and there are various reasons for this, besides that 
general reason, the want of sociability in the English. The Portuguese 
rather treat the English as if they resented their coming to the place, 
although they must make a large part of the revenue from them, and 
the shopkeepers must profit largely. But the revenue goes to Portugal, 
and the Madeirenses do not benefit much by it. Their political 
economy is very primitive, they are not only short-sighted in their 
mode of taxation, but show an absolute want of common-sense. One 
has to pay a tax to land, and a tax to go away, and obtain a passport 
before leaving. If you order clothes from your tailor or dressmaker 
in England to be sent out you will find that the duty on them is about 
half their value. You cannot even get a box of books from home 
without heavy duty, or have a pair of gloves by post. Everything 
seems to be done rather to hinder the English from going there than 
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to encourage them; whereas the island might become a source of 
immense wealth merely as a watering-place if the authorities chose to 
make it so. Perhaps there may be fear that the English will become 
too strong on the island, and wish quietly to appropriate it some day. 
Although we are allies, they may perhaps fancy we are perfidious. 
But Madeira would be of little use to us, for no harbour can be 
made (though there’s no knowing what English enterprise can do), 
and there would be great difficulty in the present population, who 
would be of no service as workmen. The lower classes in Madeira 
are an oppressed-looking people; they can*carry great weights, and 
walk for very long distances, and are generally like beasts of burden, 
but it would take generations to make them into navigators or artisans 
or engineers. They cannot understand being assisted in their labour 
by mechanical means. There is a legend that a wheelbarrow was 
once introduced into the island, and that a native gardener, after being 
shown the use of it, looked at it for some time in wonder, and, having 
filled it, called another man, and they hoisted it on their heads and 
carried it between them, and informed their master that they couldn’t 
get on so quickly with the new machine as they could with their 
baskets. 

It is unpleasant to an Englishman to see a people looking so 
oppressed. The upper class of Madeirenses appear to be proud and 
overbearing, and the English residents have the same appearance. I 
cannot help thinking it is hurtful to the mind to live in a country 
where there is such a very great difference between the rich and poor. 
One is almost apt to forget that the poor are fellow-creatures. 

I mentioned to a lady of English blood, born and brought up in 
Madeira, that I could not make up my mind to be carried in a ham- 
mock, because it seemed so degrading to the men. She did not seem 
in the least to understand what I meant. “They are a most respect- 
able class of men,” she answered. 

It is said of Theodore Hook that he once crossed over Piccadilly to 
a man whom he saw on the opposite side, with a very aggressive: 
bearing, and said, “ Pray, sir, are you anybody‘in particular ?” and I 
think if any of the English residents infMadeira were to walk in the 
London streets with the same overbearing expression that they have- 
in Madeira, they would not be free from remark, and would carry 
back to their island a very intimate acquaintance with all the last 
new catchwords in the London streets. 

The Portuguese are not a clean people, which may be one of the 
causes of English repugnance to them. Some of their customs are 
very nasty. They expectorate continually,”and before doing so make 
a horrible long-drawn whirling noise up the throat, which is very 
annoying. They seem to do this once in every two or three minutes, 
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and make quite an art of it; for little boys practise it, and young 
men seem to take pride in doing it well. There is also a great deal 
of hat-lifting to one another amongst the men, and from observation 
I should say that the art of expectoration, with the proper noise, and 
the art of lifting the hat, were the two things that the native male 
youth of Madeira first learnt. The presence of a lady does not deter 
the men from the former nasty habit, and the Portuguese ladies have 
been known to indulge in it also, as they hang over the balconies, so 
that it is well to keep the middle of the street in walking. There is 
a small public promenade called the Praga, laid out with trees and 
seats, where a band occasionally plays. The English seldom frequent 
it, but the Portuguese gather there, the men in groups together, and 
the women in groups. The horrible noises and expectoration going 
on all around one there are sickening. The band might be termed a 
performance on drums and cymbals, with an accompaniment of wind 
instruments, for the Portuguese love a noise. 

The men and women seem scarcely ever to walk together or to be 
in one another’s society. Only once I saw a pair of sweethearts 
walking arm-in-arm—at least I imagine they were sweethearts. The 
English residents seem to follow this custom as the women and men 
appear to form separate cliques. This is a state of affairs conducive 
to gossip and mischief; for neither men nor women improve by being 
separated from one another. The governor of the island set a noble 
example to both Portuguese and English, for I scarcely ever saw him 
without his wife, and their son. And they might be copied in an- 
other way; for they had a quiet bearing like the well-bred folk of 
England. The same might be said of the British chaplain and his 
wife. 

The governor’s palace is, I believe, supposed to be a fortification, but 
it looks a pasteboard affair, and suggests an army of children with 
popguns to knock it down. But the Portuguese are evidently jealous 
of their fortifications, and afraid that the English might copy them— 
or may be they thought the English had intentions on the island, 
from an incident that happened to Dr. Gordon Stables, some seven or 
eight years ago. The man-of-war on which he was serving as medical 
officer put in at Madeira for a few days, and he thought he would 
make some sketches of the place. He found a convenient spot on a 
hill to sketch the bay, in which there is a picturesque bit of rock with 
a small fortification on it: this is called the Loo Rock. He had nearly 
completed his sketch, including the rock in it, when a man came and 
looked over his shoulder. ‘The man grinned and nodded, and the doctor 
grinned and nodded; they neither understood the other’s language, so 


they carried on a small conversation of grins and nods, till the man 
walked away. 
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Presently a file of soldiers with fixed bayonets came under com- 
mand of a sergeant and beckoned the doctor to follow. He was 
taken to the barrack-room, and had to wait some hours before an 
officer appeared who could talk English, who informed him that he 
was taken up for making a sketch of their fortifications. After some 
difficulty he persuaded the officer that he meant no harm, and was 
allowed to return to his ship, which he reached some hours after the 
regulation time. 

The military do not impress one. They are short, with wasp-like 
waists and broad hips ; many of them wear spurs, but I never saw any 
horses amongst them. When marching, three or four of them go at 
the head, making a most unpleasant sound through a kind of horn. I 
was told it was the national air, but I should call it a national grumble 
in a minor key. 

The Portuguese have strange ideas of decoration. I was told that 
the Loo Rock just mentioned was on the occasion of the visit of a 
great person painted pink. Thinking this might be a joke and not a 
reality, I inquired of the witty Portuguese lady I have spoken of: 
“No,” she replied, “fortunately it was not painted, it was only 
washed a pink colour, so that the rain removed it in time.” 

The cathedral at Easter time was chiefly decorated with paper 
flowers, though there are real flowers in such abundance to be easily 
obtained. The English church was at that time a marvel of decora- 
tion, there being about five hundred Nile lilies used (the Calla 
ethiopica, or what is known in England as the arum), and immense 
masses of white roses. 

Fireworks are looked upon as a means of making a noise, and not 
for any pyrotechnic display, so they are let off in the daytime. 

The religious processions are tawdry in the extreme. The principal 
figure belonging to the cathedral that is carried round is a clumsy 
wooden thing with staring eyes and an atrocious curly wig, supposed 
to represent our Saviour. It is carried on a board, and bobs up and 
down with the movement of the men. Also the Virgin, in a shabby 
violet silk with ragged blue silk train, does not inspire reverence. A 
new figure of some French female saint was given by a French visitor 
to one of the small churches while I was in Madeira, and it created 
such a sensation and obtained so much reverence that I understand 
the priests were jealous lest the Virgin should be neglected. At 
these processions they have a pleasant custom of strewing the streets 
with myrtle, which is very fragrant as it is crushed under the 
feet, and helps to disguise the nasty smells with which Funchal 
abounds. 

There seems to be little vigilance exercised in sanitary matters, or 
in anything else, except custom-house dues and taxes of all kinds. 
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In England, if there is a nuisance, you can immediately appeal to 
some authority, but you may appeal in vain in Madeira. The appeal 
must be sent on to Lisbon, and there it may wait. 

In mentioning this drawback to a German visitor he said, “ Oh, 
but Madeira is a place where you come to do just as you like: every- 
body does as he likes here.” 

I thought there was some advantage in this, especially to a German ; 
but unfortunately when each person does as he likes, it is not always 
what other people like. For instance, the inhabitants of Funchal 
place their filth and refuse on the beach, that the sea may wash it 
away, so it is generally impossible to go and sit or walk near 
the sea. 

The general manners and customs of the Portuguese do not make 
the place inviting for a long visit, and the English residents do not 
by any means make up for the shortcomings of the natives. I 
would advise any one who intends going for more than a month to 
take a guinta up in the hills. There is no doubt that the climate 
will really do a great deal in cases of throat and lung disease, chronic 
indigestion, and brain excitement. 

But for the overworked man who can only take a short holiday, or 
the rich idler who is bored and wants a change, there is nothing like 
the sea-voyage, and a fortnight or month at the hotel, from whence 
expeditions to various parts of the island can be made. Teneriffe is 
within twenty-four hours by steamer, and is well worth a couple of 
days’ visit. 

It is well to be supplied with medicine, as the change of climate 
from England at first makes it necessary, and it is expensive in the 
island. Patent medicines cost about double what they do at the 
stores in England. All manner of clothing is expensive except shoes, 
which are cheap, and made of a soft leather suitable for walking on 
the stones. We stayed two months in the island, and were not sorry 
when the Balmoral Castle arrived from the Cape to take us to 
England. 

And here I will give a warning to any one intending to visit 
Madeira. When the time comes for you to leave, do not be alarmed 
lest the vessel should be full, or put yourself out if it does not arrive 
in time. It has to come from the Cape, so cannot be punctual to a 
day. Be ready packed, and take everything quietly. The English 
in Madeira, having nothing particular to amuse them, get up a panic 
every time a homeward bound vessel is expected, especially if it is a 
favourite, and they say there will be no room. And if it is not a 
favourite, they tell you it will be sure to be several days late; and 
they assure you that there is always a possibility of the vessel not 
stopping to call at Madeira at all, unless she wants coals. Don't 
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believe any of these things. I have seen invalids going home half 
dead with fear lest there should be no room; and I was myself a 
most unfortunate victim of one of these panics. I have since learnt 
from the ship-owners how unnecessary it was to be frightened. 

I had arranged to return by the same vessel in which I went out. 
It was due at Madeira on May 24th. The visitors who came out for 
the winter generally return in May, and there were about eighteen 
people who had arranged to go by this boat, it being a favourite. 
At this time of the year, also, the passengers from the Cape are most 
numerous, as people who have made money there go to have what 
they call a “splash” in England during the English summer. Then 
there was the Paris Exhibition, which was an extra inducement. Also 
there was much traffic between England and the Cape, because of the 
Caffir war. Then a gentleman arrived by the previous Donald 
Currie boat, who reported that all the berths in the Balmoral 
Castle had been taken at the Cape a month before. So there was 
consternation among the eighteen people. 

“TI shall go,” said one, ‘ because I know the captain. “TJ shall go,” 
said another, “ because I know the owners.” “ I shall go,” said another, 
because I know the agents.” And so it seemed as if my companion 
and myself would probably be the ones left behind, although ovr 
tickets dated further back than any of the others. And then it was 
suggested that the steamer would probably arrive in the night, and - 
just take in coals and go on. If we could not have gone by this 
steamer we must have stayed another fortnight, as our tickets were for 
that line, and probably a month, as we should have had to wait to 
communicate with England for funds to be sent out. This put us in 
such anxiety that I lay awake all night listening for the cannon, as 
the ship fires directly it arrives, intending to get up and manage to get 
on board somehow. Then there was a false alarm at eight o'clock 
the next morning, that she had arrived ; I dressed, and by the time I 
was quite ready found it was a false alarm. I watched all day from 
the turret-room, continually using the telescope ; at last, at five in the 
evening, as I was going disconsolately downstairs from the turret, I 
met the cook coming up with the Union Jack. It always gives you 
a pleasant thrill to see the old flag in a foreign country. The cook is 
the great authority at the hotel on shipping matters: he never gives 
a false alarm. He only shook his head over that vessel that was seen 
in the morning, and would have nothing to say to her, and quite 
refused to hoist the flag. 

“What's up?” I said to the cook. 

“Cape boat’s in sight, ma’am.” 

“Hooray!” I said. 

I had only my bonnet strings to tie, and I tied them, and we went 
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off at once, and called on the useful Mr. Payne, and asked him to take 
us to the ship and implore the captain to take us in, as we would 
sleep anywhere. We reached the boat just as she anchored, and Mr. 
Payne ran up, and soon we saw the captain’s merry face at theship’s 
side laughing at us for our anxiety. There was plenty of room for 
every one. How delightful it was to see all those dear English sailors 
again, with their honest hearty faces bidding us welcome, and to be on 
a bit of English ground once more; for we felt that being on the 
ship was almost like being in England. 

In my excitement I had forgotten the item of food, and was 
altogether very much upset with anxiety. The vessel did not go on 
till night. I turned into my berth early, being thoroughly exhausted 
and worn out, and it is not astonishing that I woke up in the middle 
of the night very sea-sick. I was much too weak to have any control 
over the malady, and so for some days I was miserable; and all 
because I allowed myself to be frightened by the idle reports of 
gossiping people. I was determined not to lose all the beauty of the 
voyage, and the “ chaff” with the merry captain and officers, so I lay 
on a mattress on deck, and managed to enjoy some fun, notwith- 
standing the demon that had overtaken me. 

I am afraid we were somewhat outrageous in our “ chaff,” and not 
reverential, when on Sunday morning the second officer, having to 
read out in the Psalms, “I am a small man, and of no reputation,” 
we told him it applied particularly well; but a good deal must be 
forgiven on board ship, where fun is necessary, and the second officer 
was the soul of good nature. We had such a wretched day in the 
Channel, but it could not depress us, for it was real English weather, 
and anything English was pleasant, and after all it was a change after 
the everlasting sunshine of Madeira. And how pleasant it was to 
arrive in the docks and see all that crowd of English faces! At any 
other time we might have said they were of low type and dirty, but 
after the Portuguese they were beautiful. 

The extortion at the docks by cabmen and porters almost equals 
the Portuguese. And one cannot make out where’s the remedy, or to 
whom to write on the subject. 

A boat from the Cape they think must contain people with a great 
deal of money who know nothing about London. 

“T shall want fifteen shillings,” said a cabman when I asked him 
to take me to a spot near Charing Cross. 

“My good man,” I said, “I am not from the wilds of Africa, I am 
a Londoner.” On which he seemed to reflect that he’d rather have a 
“fare” who was from the wilds of Africa. Two hours after leaving 
the ship I sat down with gratitude to eat an English mutton chop 
underdone. The next day there was a fine east wind, and for several 
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days, though it was June, there was wintry weather. It wasn’t 
pleasant, but I didn’t grumble, for it was English, and everything 
English was for a time to me acceptable. 

Whosoever is discontented with England (its weather really is not 
nice), let him try two or three months under a foreign government. 
“And how do you like Madeira?” asked every one. “Well,” I 
reply, “if I could bring its flowers and climate and scenery, and the 

hotel with its garden and charming little manageress and her husband 
(they were but boy and girl, and were like mother and father to every 
one in the hotel), and put them down in acorner of England, I should 
like it very much indeed.” 

My eleven weeks’ holiday had quite cured me; and notwithstanding 
the sea-sickness, the day after my arrival I felt ready for any amount 
of work. And I had not been altogether idle during my stay in 
Madeira, for I had while there written a book. 
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oll Miles. 
A VILLAGE TRADITION. 


Carter I. 


Tur great church clock which gave the time to the village of Castle 
Vere had just struck twelve, and almost as the last stroke died on 
the ear the moon broke out and filled the world with hard lights 
and shadows. The village lay wrapt in perfect repose, man and 
beast enjoyed their hard-earned rest, and the ticking of the clock 
overhead seemed the pulse of the sleeping world. 

Suddenly and very softly one latch was raised, one door pushed 
open, and a strange figure emerged into the road. In the fitful 
light she stood on tiptoe, her hands clasped on her breast, leaning 
forward listening intently—no sound, nothing but unbroken silence, 
hardly enough air even to blow back all the wild mass of Poll Miles’s 
fair hair. For a moment the girl stood, like a wild stag pausing to 
let his keen instincts detect the vicinity of any foe, then she sprang 
forwards and fled away up the street very swiftly and noiselessly, 
passing through the lights and shadows, appearing and disappearing 
as she went. Now she was out of the village, out in the open fields, 
far from the habitations of men, alone under the solemn moon. 

There was no one to see Poll Miles, no one to hear the loud wild 
ringing laugh that burst from her lips, or to see her gathering great 
bunches of poppies and corn and grass, weaving them fantastically 
together, and winding them round her head and her gown; and by- 
and-by her feet were moving, and she danced with the flowers in her 
hands, and laughed and played and spoke to them, as though they 
were living things, and then weary as a child she lay down nestling 
among her favourites and was soon asleep—and with that white harvest 
moon on her face, and on her small white hands, her sleep looked 
like death. 

The moon passed away, and the sky grew paler and more wan, and 
the cold dawn stole over the sky, and still Poll slept on. But sud- 
denly on the air came the far-off sound of a whistled tune. Then at 
the first human .sound the girl awakened and sprang up, the joyous 
merry look was gone, and it was a pale scared maiden who hurried 
homewards with half-dead flowers fantastically decking her. 

The reapers were coming near, with rapid haste Poll drew back, 
watching behind a hedge, but their eyes were too quick, and they started 
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after her. “Hi! witch! witch! what has the witch been doing?” 
She fled away rapidly, and they rudely followed her as far as the gate 
of the field, and then shouted after her from thence—the panting, 
defiant girl, who with her clenched hand hit her own brow hard, 
blaming herself passionately that she had not awakened sooner. In 
the village all was astir, but Poll crept in, not hearing the cruel 
words said after her, or else, perhaps, not heeding them much. 

It was Saturday, the general half-holiday, and it behoved her to 
prepare her best attire for the afternoon walk should her sweetheart 
ask her to-day—and Poll never doubted that he would. 

“ Are you going to the Green, Poll ?” . 

“Yes, Joe, if you will go with me. Master Holmes would have 
me promise, and I told him I would, if you came to fetch me !” 

“That was unseemly, Poll, to answer the good man so.” 

“Unseemly, was it? but it was in my mind, and what harm in 
saying it ?” 

“Well! come, sweetheart, Mother Basham has been gone this age, 
and the preaching waits for none.” 

“Master Holmes will wait awhile for me,” said the girl, laughing, 
and throwing her scarlet cloak round her she came out from her 
cottage door. 

Her lover, Joe Scott, looked at her with disapproval in his face. 

“What is amiss?” she said quickly, and with a strangely sudden 
change of countenance. 

“Your hat, Poll! it does not become a quiet maiden thus.” 

Her hat was wreathed round with wild flowers, scarlet poppies, and 
yellow king-cups and ferns. Joe’s rustic eye saw not how its wild 
luxuriance suited the strange beauty of the wearer. Poll Miles was 
about eighteen years old, her beauty of an uncommon and rare order ; 
the face, exquisitely modelled, was very colourless, her eyes grey, 
sometimes very light, sometimes quite dark, as the shade of various 
emotions reflected in them; they were very large, and had a peculiar 
expression all their own, more like that of an unreasoning child than 
a woman—at times they would flash with anger, or laugh with keenest 
merriment, at others there seemed such lack of response in their 
expression as to take from them even a look of intelligence. Her 
hair was very fair, it waved and rippled in unmanageable luxuriance, 
straying over her brow, floating on the wind if she ran. When let 
loose from the ribbons which generally bound it, it fell like a pale 
cloud round about her. She had few rustic admirers, for she had 
neither bright colour nor buxom form; her figure was slender and 
tall, and her hands very white and supple. 

There were strange stories afloat about Poll Miles. She lived alone 
with her father; he never noticed and hardly spoke to her, did all the 
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house-work himself, and every day went to his work in the same 
stolid fashion. The neighbours cried shame that she should do 
nothing but idle away her days, and at one time he tried to teach 
her; he was a hard man, and cries and blows could be heard in the 
house; but whether she tried or not, the work was never done by Poll. 
Coming home at night he found the hearth cold, the bread spoilt, the 
room unswept, and Poll seated on the floor drawing circles and rings 
with chalk, and twining flowers and grass into wreaths. He per- 
severed for a time, but at last gave it up, and let the poor child be; 
and the neighbours, with her cries still ringing in their ears, forbore 
to recommend further compulsion, but they whispered to each other 
and spoke of old days, and of mysterious stories of the girl’s dead 
mother, Barbara Miles, who had lived and died long ago, some twenty 
miles from the village of Castle Vere, farther than any of the 
villagers had been. One who knew more than the rest whispered 
that her death had been strange and awful, that she knew secrets 
that it is not given to man to know. In old days, he said, Miles had 
been gay and merry, but a spell had been thrown over him, and had 
compelled him to leave his home, and to wed a witch wife. He only 
returned after her death, bringing with him his strange, beautiful 
child. He maintained always a gloomy reserve, giving no account 
of the years of absence, and seeming to take interest in nothing but 
incessant toil. The neighbours said now, as malicious and ignorant 
gossips will say, that Joe Scott, the finest young man in the village, had 
fallen under some unholy spell when he went a-courting Poll Miles. 
Joe Scott was a horsekeeper, and he looked so handsome when he 
followed his team of great chestnut horses, with a flower in his 
button-hole and a long tasselled whip in his hand, that not a girl in 
Castle Vere would have said him nay, and there were pretty girls 
there, with rosy cheeks and blue eyes, buxom maidens with comely 
faces, and in spite of all, in spite of the strong opposition of his 
mother and sisters, his fancy turned to that pale-haired Poll Miles. 
Man is a strange being, made up of many contradictions, and Joe was 
young, and cared not for what might be had for the asking, and 
there waz much vanity, and some pleasure in piquing others, and of 
wish to be original, and not much genuine love, in his pursuit of Poll 
Miles. To all the world’s astonishment, for a while she constantly 
flouted him. This increased his ardour, and, seeing that, the busy- 
bodies attributed her conduct to coquetry, and even said she was 
so sure of the efficacy of her spell that she could afford to try him 
hard. At last suddenly, and apparently without rhyme or reason, 
Poll changed her manner: she accepted his posy at church, walked 


with him on the bright Sunday afternoons, and they were duly 
betrothed. 
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For a little while her demeanour altered, a new gentleness came 
over her, and she tried to train herself to domestic duties; but, alas! 
poor Poll did it all so ill, that her father roughly bade her desist. 
The mood did not last long, and she took to teasing her lover, mock- 
ing him in her wild moods, weeping passionately when he was angry 
Joe loved a peaceful life and the undisturbed comfort of self-satisfac- 
tion; her wild moods astonished, then annoyed him deeply, he began 
to weary of the treasure he had coveted so much when it seemed 
difficult to attain. 

There livedin Castle Vere a certain shoemaker, Isaac Holmes by name, 
who by labouring hard at his trade was enabled to perform a thousand 
acts of kindness and charity. From boyhood this man had possessed - 
an extraordinary power of preaching ; his parents hoped that he might 
become a great light as a dissenting minister, but his genius took 
another bent. The man was intensely humble, looking upon himself 
as one of the lowest on God’s earth; he put himself under the guid- 
ance of the clergyman, told him of his gift of eloquence, which seemed 
to him at times as a snare and temptation, and asked whether it should 
be hidden as a talent in a napkin. He trembled for the answer, the 
great power welled up within him like words to a poet, or music to 
a composer, with a force which seemed like inspiration; and his 
longing was not denied. The clergyman made him a Scripture- 
reader, gave him books to read, studies to pursue, lessons to learn, 
and bade him in God’s name do his best to awaken slumbering souls. 

All day he plied his humble trade, and read far into the night. 
The money that he earned passed through his hands to the needy and. 
destitute, and left a blessing behind it. 

Isaac Holmes was a man of small stature, pale and thin, the face 
rarely laughing, but now and then breaking into a smile of rare 
sweetness ; his chest was contracted and weak, and it seemed marvel- 
lous to his audience that from so frail a body could come that 
powerful ringing voice. His high pale forehead was shaded with 
almost flaxen hair, soft and thin as fine silk, his eyes were large and 
prominent, a pale blue colour, that in moments of excitement seemed 
to shine from within. 

In the warm autumn days of 1739, the inspiration was on Isaac 
with great force, and when afternoon work was over he would go up 
to the favourite green of the villagers, and, gathering them round 
him in increasing numbers, pour out all the fervour of his soul. 
Saturday was the best day of all, and those who could not spare the 
time on other days flocked to the preaching. 

Joe Scott and Poll Miles went up to the green together, she 


with her hat in her hand, sorrowfully untwining the flowers from 
round it. 
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Quitting the village and turning through the park gate, their way 
lay under the shade of an avenue of old elms. Emerging from the 
trees, on the right hand lay a small lake, and on the left rose a partly 
artificial hill, on which stood the great Norman keep which gave the 
village its name. The straight lines of its vast squareness were as 
clear and unbroken against the sky as they had been in the days of 
King Stephen. 

The old elms were in full leaf, weighed down by the weight of their 
foliage. 

Poll would not speak, as she walked, the light and shade chequered 
on her fair head. 

“‘T wish you would try and be more like other folks, Poll,” said 
Joe, breaking silence. “It is dull to walk half a mile with not a 
word spoken—there, you have finished at last, tie your hat on, like a 
tidy maid.” 

But she only jerked it to and fro by the strings. He said no more, 
but walked sullenly by her side, kicking the pebbles before him. 
Presently a sound of low laughter from his companion made him start 
and turn round; a large black rook was flying round and round in 
the air, and finally perched on her outstretched arm. 

“See!” she said. “ How well they know me!” 

But Joe shrank back from her side, while recollections and suspicions 
flashed through his mind. 

“Tt is a beautiful bird, is it not, Joe?” she said, looking up at him 
wonderingly. 

“How do you tame them, Poll?” he asked uneasily. 

“They come to me every day to feed, and I have taught them to 
love me. There are many of them.” 

“‘ Where do you feed them ?” 

“Up yonder,” she said, pointing to an old fir-tree some twenty 
yards from the road. “I began when the snow was on the ground, 
and all was bound in ice like an iron chain—I cannot bear the ice.” 

“We had not much of a winter last year,” said Joe carelessly. 
“Put on your hat, Poll, there are folks in the road, and you should 
go to the preaching dressed like other maids.” 

“Tt is ugly now,” she said discontentedly, but, throwing the bird 
into the air, she put it on. The rook, to Joe’s discomforture, hovered 
round her still. 

“Can’t you drive it away ?” he said, taking up a stone. Poll’s eyes 
flashed with a blaze of anger. 

“You shall not!” she cried, and stretched out her hands for the 
rook. The bird came whirling down, she pressed its glossy plumage to 
her breast, and seemed to whisper something; then suddenly throwing 
it from her, she laughed, ; 
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“He will not come again,” she said, and the bird, for a moment 
poising on the wing, took flight and disappeared. Joe felt a thrill of 
superstitious awe pass through him as they walked on side by side. 

Presently Poll stole her hand into his. 

“ Are you displeased with me ?” she said wistfully. 

He drew his hand hastily away, looking anxiously round to see if 
any one had seen the too demonstrative action; but as nobody was 
within sight he gave it back to her, saying: 

“You see you are so strange, Poll, it is not that I am displeased 
with you, but I do wish to see you do as others do: Now what did 
you say to that bird ?” 

“ Aha! that is my secret,” she laughed. 

“Some heathen gibberish, but you see it makes folk talk.” 

“Why should I care what they say?” said the girl fiercely. 

“ But for my sake, Poll—I always have lived with respectable people, 
and my wife should be like her neighbours,” 

“Tam not your wife yet.” 

“ Pshaw, I am talking seriously.” 

“You had better have gone elsewhere, Joe,” said Poll sadly. 

They passed by the little lake which lay smiling in the sun, and 
continued their way across the park to Bushy Green. By the side 
of the water stood a large disused barn. The owner of the castle often 
spoke of taking it away, but he let it be; it was useful for many 
things, and, tanned to red and brown colours, was a not unpicturesque 
object. The moorhens swam on the water with the mixture of 
boldness and timidity of their wild nature, while stately swans floated 
on its blue surface; the pigeons wheeled round and round the old 
barn, and passed in and out of their old dove-cot. It was a happy 
and restful scene, and the picture was completed by the figures of 
the young lovers following the road, Poll in her scarlet cloak, Joe 
handsome and comely in spite of the frown which darkened his face. 
Alas, the peace and joy were not deeper than paint on the canvas. 
In Joe’s heart struggled a swarm of conflicting feelings, doubt and 
distaste, hurt vanity, and love that was half self-love, yet enough of 
pure love to give an aching pain to his selfish nature, and in hers all 
the wondering consternation of a child whose soul is yet unawakened, 
and who knows not why it cannot please. 


Cuapter II. 


A crown of listeners were gathered round Isaac Holmes; he had 
mounted on the fallen trunk of a tree, and was raised above them; he 


was speaking of “little sins,” and his hands were tightly clenched in 
his eagerness. 
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“What do you call ‘little sins’?” he cried. ‘Where on God's 
earth can you take a sin and call it little? An angry word, a sharp 
answer ? Where is the warning, ‘Take heed that ye hurt not one of 
these little ones—a wounded spirit who shall bear’? More criminals 
have been driven to the gallows by nagging tongues at home than 
ye wot of. Little sins! Ye call vanity a little sin, yet it grows into 
covetousness and swells into debt and passes onwards to ruin. Let 
but one drop well through the embankment, and lo! the whole river 
will follow—a cloud the size of a man’s hand at dawn, and at night 
the whole world is drowning. Were it not wise to stifle a nest of 
young adders before their poison has grown? They will not tarry, 
if undestroyed, they will grow and flourish, and death is in their 
growth.” 

Isaac’s eyes fell on the young couple on the outskirts of the crowd, 
Poll with her eager face raised, her eyes fixed on his, Joe looking 
around to see who the company might be. His voice sounded 
loudly. 

* Let him who thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall! Ye, 
who are richly endowed, who have all that humanity craves, health 
and self-confidence, the respect of the world, ease and enjoyment of 
the good gifts of God, and honest congenial work—to you I appeal. 
Beware of the nest of adders, brethren, dread little sins. To you the 
dark and awful temptations of life are as nothing, they come not near 
even to pollute with their foul proximity, but in the great battle of 
life some are assailed with battle-axe and sword, some with great 
stones and sharp spears, others are pierced with a thousand petty 
arrow-heads, some even, in the siege of the city of God, untouched 
by weapons of war, fall victims to burning sand, the sand that forms 
your hedgerows, that covers the floors of your homes. To you, 
prosperous men, to you above all who are happy, I say beware.” 

There was an uneasy movement in the crowd, the preacher began 
again. 

“ Behold the tongue is a little member! but see how great a matter 
a little fire kindleth! I said, and I say it again, that many and many 
a man for whom Christ died has been driven into deadly sin by the 
power of a nagging tongue. Worry! annoyance! how little they 
seem! but, brethren, the whole world is made up of little things, the 
ocean of drops of water, the earth of tiniest atoms—nothing is little, 
nothing is insignificant. The rich man lifted up his voice in hell, 
and prayed for one drop of water—that drop to him the sum of 
ambition. It was but a little apple that Eve took and ate, and behold 
the wide world was filled with pain and remorse and death. Be 
gentle, be merciful! Break not the bruised reed, quench not the 
smoking flax. Now listen!” 
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The whole figure of the man seemed to dilate as he raised his 
hands in the air. 

“There are that kill the body, but, a thousand times worse, there 
are who would kill the soul. A whisper of evil, a little calumny, is 
begun! a little whisper, no more! And it passes from house to house, 
and it becomes a tale—maybe none vouch for its truth—further on 
some say it is true, it grows blacker and stronger still, then it bursts 
on the village, a scandal to feed the hungry eagerness of gossips and 
tatlers and evil-speakers. There grows a bruised reed by the river 
of life. A kind hand to bind up its wounds would make it a fair 
ornament for the house of God. A tiny and wavering flame needs a 
soft fanning hand to blaze into light and warmth ; but the neighbours 
pass by and they break the bruised reed, and they fling their robes 
on the flame, and it is quenched. But God takes up the broken 
fragments, and gathers the ashes together—and lo! at the Second 
Coming they shall be brought forth as witnesses.” 

The preacher ended exhausted; for more than an hour he had been 
speaking, and the drops stood on his brow. ‘The crowd began slowly 
to disperse with thoughtful faces; Joe looked at the sinking sun, and 
went off down the hill to water the chestnut team, and Poll Miles 
went up to Master Holmes and sat down on the fallen tree looking 
wistfully into his face. When all were gone but these two, an old 
hobbled donkey, who distrusted the lords of creation, dragged himself 
up, and put his rough head over the girl’s shoulder. All animals loved, 
and seemed to have a strong sympathy with, Poll Miles. 

“T am glad that you came, my child,” said Isaac gently. The fire 
had faded out of his eyes now, and they had a look of yearning tender- 
ness as they rested upon her. 

“T told you I would,” she said. ‘TI should like to do all you tell 
me if I could.” 

Isaac sighed. 

“You do not always try, my poor child,” he said sadly. “One 
steady effort would make you curb your wild will, and bridle your 
imagination.” 

“ But,” she said sorrowfully, “ it is all of no use. I am sorry when 
you bid me be sorry, I am glad when you say lam good; but nothing 
lasts more than one day with me. It is not wrong to love animals, is 
it?” she said, resting her cheek on the old donkey’s neck. “They 
seem to understand so well, and to love me dearly. Joe hates the 
birds because they follow me. I saw no harm, and yet I am always 
wrong.” 

Isaac paused before he answered: he could not convince her of the 


village crime of unconventionality, of her idleness and fits of passion 
he could. 
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“There is no harm in loving the creatures,” he said, stroking the 
old donkey’s back. “He does not mind that, but you should not let 
them follow you if it distresses him.” 

“T never know,” she said sorrowfully. “All I do makes him 
angry, Master Holmes.” ‘The tears rushed into her eyes. “1 was far, 
far happier before I knew Joe.” 

“My dear, dear child !” 

“T was! I was!” cried the girl passionately. “He is angry, and 
he leaves me awhile; why should I care? Ido not want to care! 
I long to wish him to go and leave me alone. Oh, I do not want to 
care! I want to be free of him, but I cannot! My heart aches, my 
eyes cry till I see him again, till I know he has forgiven me. Oh, 
why did he ever come ?” 

“My child,” said Isaac very gently, “you would very soon satisfy 
Joe if you tried to bek——” 

“ Like other folks,” said the girl. “I know that, but I am not like 
them, it is all different with me. Once I was a child, and I went to 
school, and I learnt to read; but there came one day—if it were not 
so bright and fine this evening I would tell you why—but I never 
grew up after that. I neither learnt, nor grew in knowledge. What I 
was then I am now, and I shall never be otherwise, however I 
suffer !” 

“Come home,” said Isaac, very pitifully ; “ we will walk together, 
and you shall tell me what you will.” 

“T cannot, I dare not,” said the girl, turning very pale. Master 
Holmes began slowly to walk down the green towards the road. Poll 
kissed the donkey’s brow, and followed him with her hands clasped 
and her head drooping. 

“Why should you say that ?” said he rather sternly, breaking the 
silence. ‘“ Why dare you not speak in the light of God’s day ?” 

She looked at him wonderingly. ‘Oh, the pain! the terror!” she 
said, shuddering. “When I think of it I am so cold, and my limbs 
fail me, I can neither walk nor stand!” 

“Do you speak of your mother’s death,” he said softly, “ that was 
long ago?” 

“T was a little child once,” she said dreamily, plucking a handful of 
grasses and weaving them together. ‘“ Mother took me with her 
wherever she went. I know all the herbs on the country side; see 
this little yellow flower, it is a very powerful poison; all the herbs 
have strange and wonderful properties of their own, and some have no 
virtue except when the moon is at the full. We used to go out at 
night then, when it was almost as light as day, and each herb was 
wet with dew. It was cold, and I used to shiver, and hold fast to my 
mother’s cloak, though I did not interrupt her, for she had no time to 
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notice me. I could tell you strange things about some of the 
commonest flowers.” 


“Did you often go with her ?” 

“ Yes, I loved those wanderings with my mother. I used to listen 
to her words, and I learnt the language of birds and beasts.” 

“Child, what do you mean ?” 

“They came to me trustingly, lovingly, then; they are more afraid 
of me now, for I am so often unhappy.” 

Poll Miles suddenly drew herself up. 

“No one flouted my mother, because she was not like other folks, and 
people came from far and wide to ask her advice—high and low came, 
rich and poor. You know Mistress Geraldine, with the raven hair? 
She was not lovely enough to win the chosen of her heart, and she 
came in the dead of night to beg for a love-philtre for him.” 

Master Holmes recoiled with a movement of dismay, but Poll saw 
it not, she went on. 

“They are not easy to make. There are herbs to be gathered with 
the dew of sunrise on their leaves, and one is wanted which has grown 
in such secrecy that no human eye has rested on it, and all this takes 
time; but we made it at last, and it was too late; he was wedded to 
another maiden. I can feel for her now,” said Poll, pressing her 
hands to her throat. “I wish we had hastened it more, but the moon 
was on the wane when she came. I looked out every night to see 
how she wore away to a pale crescent, but it was long before the full 
moon, and so it came about that it was too late. She turned bad and 
cruel, this Geraldine (poor soul, I do not marvel now), and she 
separated my mother and me. They sent me away upstairs, and they 
sat together at night. I could hear the fire roaring and a strange 
hot odour came up where I lay sobbing alone in bed, and my mother 
would never tell me what she did with Mistress Geraldine in the 
night hours. Once I found in the early morning a great waxen doll, 
and I thought that it was for me, and I was so glad, and I held it in 
my arms and sang for joy; but my mother took it away with angry 
words. After a while Mistress Geraldine came no more. We were rich 
then, and I should have been all full of joy, but that a shadow seemed 
to have fallen upon my mother, and she never smiled or played with 
me again.” 

“ And your father, what of him ?” 

“ He never lived with us. He did not love my mother, and for that 
T hated him. All of you who blame me that I can neither wash nor 
bake bread, nor cook dinner nor sweep out the house, you do not know 
what I can do, or all the strange things that I know.” 

Master Holmes seized her arm. Poll laughed that low laugh. 

“T use my powers no more,” she said. “ I have never hurt any one, 
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my heart is not hard enough, though my will sometimes is strong; I 
could not do that, but I could use the sweet life-giving herbs to heal 
sickness, and make true lovers of idle swains, and there are essences 
pressed from their leaves, good to make maidens lovely, and all this 
and much more I know.” 

“Poll,” said Master Holmes very gravely, “ have you ever prepared 
any philtre for Joe?” 

“ Never, never!” she cried earnestly. “He came of his own will, 
I did nothing; but on the morning he told me his love I went to the 
hives and told it all to the bees, so I know now that all will go well.” 

A strange pain contracted the good man’s heart; he felt as one 
feels who sees pain coming on a helpless child, and cannot avert it. 

“ How old were you when your mother died?” he said suddenly. 

“T do not know how long ago it was,” she answered, turning very 
pale. “One early morning we were together, when the door opened 
and Miss Geraldine came in, and she carried a letter in her hand, and 
her face had on it triumph and a kind of joy, and stronger than all 
an awful despair. She bent down and hissed something in my 
mother’s ear, and she threw into her lap a roll of golden guineas, and 
the string broke, and they scattered over the room, and I ran after 
them to gather them up, and as I sat on the ground gathering them 
together I was suddenly frightened, for my mother and Mistress 
Geraldine stood grasping each other and staring into each other’s 
eyes. I burst into tears. Mistress Geraldine suddenly went away ; 
but mother never heeded me. From that day the joy of my life was 
at an end, she grew feeble and ill, she used to tremble violently at 
every sound, her eyes grew larger and larger. She used to lie crying 
and moaning all day. At last she sent for a priest, and was a long, 
long time alone with him. I know not what passed, but I heard 
loud words, and my mother wailing for pardon. Then he went out 
of the house, as white and stern as a spectre. He came again, and 
tried to take me away, and my father tried also, but I escaped from 
them again and again. One day we were alone together, and my 
mother was frail and weak, and she put out her hand, and her sleeve 
hanging over the flame caught fire. Master Holmes! Master 
Holmes !” 

Isaac caught her hands and held them tightly in his. She went on, 
panting. 

“The flames wrapt her all round like a garment of fire, and she 
rushed out into the street. The people fled right and left, and they 
shrieked, ‘The witch burns! Barbara’s time has come.’ One man 
was there at the well, and he threw the bucket of water he held, but 
it never reached her, and the folks shrieked, ‘No water will quench 
that flame! leave her alone!’ and—and——” 
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The grasp with which Poll held him relaxed, and she sank 
suddenly on the ground, her eyes fixed before her. Isaac touched 
her, then shook her, but she did not move. At last he knelt down 
beside her in tears. She began speaking again as if in a trance. 

“Some flames are never quenched, there has been one in my brain 
ever since; whatever I do, it shines in my eyes. I was a child then, 
and I am a child now—life has stayed still with me. It is all that 
flame with its bright light or its dull burning spark. I must go 
home, Master Holmes.” 


And she rose up and suddenly fled away, so fast that she was lost 
to view before he could gain his feet. 


Cuapter III. 


Tue church-bells were ringing their sweet even chimes, and the 
congregation slowly went in, by twos and by threes. They lingered 
round the old doorway chatting in low voices, lads and lassies 
making tryst for their afternoon walk. August was almost at an 
end, the sun blazed down through the windows, and the flies buzzed 
in the heat. 

Poll sat close by the door. Joe had been lingering near when she 
came, and she thought he would come in with her; but he only 
averted his head and joined a small group of lads, and would not see 
his betrothed. She felt lost and bewildered, she tried to follow the 
words, but she never could do that long, and while the first hymn 
was still ringing through the old church Poll darted out of the half- 
closed door and away through the village into the avenue. 

She sat down in the grass with her back to one great elm, and 
began plucking the flowers and grasses within her reach, and twining 
them into her hat. She was slightly raised on the rising ground, and 
could see the road through the village by which the congregation 
must return. As she twisted the flowers she sang low to herself. 

“Good morning,” said a clear voice close behind her, with an un- 
familiar accent. Poll half turned round. 

«“ Ah, is it you ?” she said. 

“You do not seem to be pleased that I see you,” said the stranger, 
coming forward and standing before her. She was one of the French 
servants from the castle, a pretty coquettish soubrette, with bright 
eyes and a mocking smile. 


“What do you want with me, Céleste?” said Poll, somewhat 
fiercely. 
“Want! but nothing, only show me how you make those flowers 


into such lovely wreaths. Had I your talent, my fortune would be 
made.” 
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She sat down on the grass beside her. 
“You must sing to them as I sing, and watch that the light comes 
from the east as you weave.” 
“Ha, ha! But that joke is good——” 
Poll said nothing, but went on with her work. 
“Why,” cried Céleste suddenly, “there is a dead leaf in your 
wreath, take it out!” 
“Not I,” said the girl. “That is for luck. There is a dead leaf in 
all that we do, whether we live or whether we die——” 
“ You speak strange,” said Céleste, half fearfully. 
“T speak truth.” 
Céleste took flowers into her lap. 
“Wild flowers are well,” she said. “But I should like to show 
Madame’s false flowers to you: there are roses like with dew on their 
leaves, and gardineas from Paris, and carnations as there are few——” 
“What are they made of ?” said Poll. 
“Who knows? Crape, linen, paint, honey-water. How can one 
tell ?” 
“T would rather have these——” 
“ Ah, if you would teach me to make garlands like yours, I too would 
say, I would rather have these.” 
“You can learn,” said Poll carelessly. “See,” and she went on 
singing low to herself. Céleste watched her fingers carefully, and 
strove to imitate her; she partly succeeded, but imperfectly, and 
stamping her foot she exclaimed— 
“T cannot, but I will not cease till I can!” 
Poll looked at her suddenly with her large eyes. 
“You will not cease till you can,” she said. ‘Teach me that, and 
I will weave garlands for you from morning till night.” 
“T know not what you mean ?” said Céleste. 
“Tf I cannot do things, I have no power to learn,” she said wist- 
fully. “And if I could only learn, Joe would be better pleased.” 
“ And who is this Monsieur Joe?” said Céleste eagerly. 
* Joe Scott.” 
“ Ah, I know him. He goes with the horses down to the lake; and 
I watch him make them drink. He is very kind to me, this Monsieur 
Joe.” 
“He is kind to you?” 
“ Yes, for here in this desert, this wilderness of country, I am lonely. 
I have no friends, and to-day he asks me to walk with him up to the 
een.” 

ne Ah, you are waiting for Joe?” said Poll, in a strange hard voice. 
“ Yes, when he comes from the church I am to be waiting here.” 
But Poll had fied away, leaving Céleste alone. 
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“Tiens! c’est une folle!” said she, looking after her. 

By-and-by the congregation passed out again, and began their 
favourite walk up to the green. Last of all came Joe Scott and 
Master Holmes, talking earnestly together. The handsome face of the 
young man was gloomy and clouded, and that of the elder eager and 
sad. 

“Joe, you will rue it if you are not more patient now. You are 
grieving her heart.” 

“Tf only,” said Joe, “ she would try and be like other maids in her 
manners and her dress.” 

“There are many things more important than manners and dress.” 

“T do not see that,” said Joe doggedly. “That scarlet cloak, and 
all those draggled weeds, make her look like a wild woman.” 

“ What could have made you court her ?” said Isaac impatiently. 

“T thought I could teach her,” cried Joe. “That she would soon 
become what I wished, fit to be my wife.” 

Master Holmes’s eyes flashed. “Fit to be your wife!” he cried. 
“You are not fit to...” Then suddenly arresting himself, he said 
humbly, “ My young friend, it is a poor love that does not esteem.” 

“T have always been so respectable,” said Joe, almost fretfully, 
“and all about me have been so.” 

A vision of Joe’s fat mother and buxom sisters passed through 
Master Isaac’s mind, and he sighed. “Better give her up now,” he 
said, “‘ than wed her and break her heart.” 

“But I have no wish to give her up! You all seem to blame me 
for wishing that my betrothed wife knew her manners.” Joe really 
felt himself injured. 

“Alas! Joe, this child does not understand you; all her free fear- 
lessness is leaving her now, for the first time she feels awkward and 
strange. You forget,” he said eagerly, “ you forget that you are none 
of her seeking: she would not have you at first, and only by long 
persuading and courting you won her at last.” 

“The maidens say that was to draw me on,” said Joe sullenly. 

“Then they lie!” cried Isaac, the force of his words bringing the 
colour into his cheeks. 

“TI must leave you, Master Holmes,” said Joe very coldly, for 
Céleste came tripping through the trees in her pretty snowy apron 
with cherry-coloured knots. 

“You are late, Monsieur Joe,” she cried. ‘“ Already they have 
all gone on, and I must be in by six to dress Madame.” 

“Do you walk with her to-day?” said Isaac, his heart swelling 
within him. 

“Yes!” answered the young man, trying not to look shamefaced. 

“T have been sitting with your folle!” Isaac heard Céleste exclaim, 
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as they walked on together. “If you come with me I will show her 
to you now.” And she led the way towards the fir-tree. 

Tsaac followed a few steps and looked. Poll was standing leaning 
back against the tree, with her hands stretched high above her head, 
two rayen-black rooks perched on them, another stood on her shoulder, 
others on the ground at her feet, and whirling in circles in the air; it 
was a strange sight, and he went away with an aching heart. 


CHapter IV. 


One morning, very early, Céleste came out into the long wet grass ; 
the breeze was fresh and damp, and made her shiver; her gown was 
pinned up, showing her dainty feet, the ribbons of her pretty cap 
floated on the air, and she carried a basket on her arm. Madame 
loved mushrooms for breakfast, and early in the morning the best are 
to be had, and early in the morning the handsome young horsekeeper 
drove the chestnut team to drink at the lake. 

Céleste started suddenly, and was half frightened by the sight of 
Poll Miles coming along swiftly up to the fir-tree; her hair was un- 
bound and floated uncovered on the air, she carried grain and pieces of 
food in a fold of her cloak, and there under the tree she spread it in 
a circle and began a slow strange sort of dance. Céleste crept nearer 
on tiptoe and saw how her feet and her arms moved in time, then she 
grew frightened, and, stooping, began to gather mushrooms hastily, 
and she hoped that Poll would not see her. 

Coming up the road she heard the crack of a whip and jangle of 
coming horses, and she began industriously to fill her basket. 

Now Poll paused in her movements, and shading her eyes with her 
pale hand looked all down the road; a slight movement caught her 
ear, and she turned suddenly, and saw Céleste stooping over the ground. 

In a second the wild jealousy of the girl broke out, and over- 
mastered her half-learnt self-control; she flew upon Céleste, and hit 
her again and again, her grey eyes gleaming, her hair flying, and the 
terrified soubrette uttered shriek upon shriek. Help was near at 
hand. Up the road came the four huge horses, their scarlet tassels 
swaying as they walked, and behind them, with a flower in his mouth, 
came Joe Scott. 

At sight of him Céleste burst from her assailant’s hands, and flying 
down to the road threw herself on his breast, crying, “Save me! 
save me from the witch!” 

Poll stood motionless now, and as Joe’s angry eyes turned upon her 
she made a quick movement to tie up her hair, and draw her cloak 
around her. She went up to the two as they stood together, and said, 
“TJ did not mean it, I am sorry.” 
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But Céleste only clung closer to Joe, crying and sobbing, “Save 
me! save me!” 

“ You have done mischief enough,” said Joe roughly. “She is ill, 
she will faint!” 

“T have said I am sorry,” said Poll sadly. 

“Tt is too late to be sorry when the mischief is done,” he said 
angrily. “Go home, while I take this poor girl up to the Castle,” 
and uttering a sound well understood by his horses to mean that they 
were not to move, he put his arm round Céleste’s waist, and half 
supported, half led her up the hill. 

Poll stood for a moment looking after them, her beautiful piteous 
face hardening and becoming rigid; they were still in sight when a 
wild spirit of mischief seized upon her; she pushed back her hat and 
cloak, letting them dangle behind her, and going into the road she 
placed herself between two of the great horses, and stretching up to 
lead one by each hand, she turned them round and led them back the 
way they had come, through the village, the other obedient pair 
following behind. 

“Soho! my pretties! come up!” she cried, and the horses stooped 
their sleek chestnut necks above her. They went slowly on down the 
street, and the children scrambled into the doorways and laughed at 
the sight. Poll went on till they came to a large field of standing 
corn, and then she led them in, closing the gate behind them, and fled 
away home, laughing her wild low laugh. 

About half an hour later Joe came into old Miles’s house. He was 
white with passion, having received a severe reprimand from the 
farmer to whom the field belonged. 

He found Poll as usual seated on the floor, and in no measured 
language poured out stinging reproaches. The girl rose slowly to her 
feet, and stood looking at him, motionless, with gleaming eyes. This 
conduct, so unusual in his rank of life, subdued Joe at last, and the 
words died away on his lips. 

The door opened, and drawn by the sound of angry words Master 
Holmes came in. He looked sorrowfully from one to another, and Joe 
began at once a loud explanation of the cause of his anger. Poll still 
did not move. 

“She does everything that she can to annoy me,” he finished; 
“and you know, Poll, that it is so, and I see no reason why I 
should bear it. This had best be the end of all that has been 
between us.” 

“Joe! Joe! be silent, you will bitterly repent all you say,” cried 
Isaac, but Poll with one swift movement put his hand aside, and, 
bending forwards, she said with fixed eyes, “So be it, it is at an end; 
but be faithful, Joe Scott! do not tempt me too far. The first word of 
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love you utter in another maiden’s ear, by the memory of my dead 
mother I will have my revenge.” 

“Stop! stop! you know not what you say!” cried Isaac. Poll 
uttered a low laugh, and, shivering as if with cold, she crouched down 
and spread her hands over the fire, her head still turned over her 
shoulder, watching with gleaming eyes every movement of her lover. 

Joe stood silent for one moment, then he muttered, “ Witch and 
sorceress, what harm can you do me ?” 

Poll laughed again, and the sound froze the blood in his veins. He 
could bear it no longer, and he burst away out of the house. 

Then Poll Miles slowly turned round to Master Holmes, and he 
started violently at the sight of her face; it had changed pitiably, a 
grey colour over all, a vagueness in the eyes, a strangely drawn mouth 
with livid lips. 

“My child! my child!” he cried. 

Still she crouched over the fire ; she spoke slowly and with apparent 
difficulty, “He is gone,” she said, “ gone !” 

“Ah, Poll, dear heart, you love him! child, weep, shed tears, I 
beseech of you, weep if you can.” 


“ Never again,” she said. “TI have no tears left now, only laughter. 
I can laugh still.” 


Isaac was terrified at her looks, when she suddenly threw up her 
hands. 

“ Céleste! Céleste!” she cried. “ May every curse that——” 

But once more the words were cut short, for the unfortunate girl 
fell to the ground in strong convulsions. 

The sun was setting behind the old keep, one glorious background 
of crimson and gold on which black and sharp rose the great outline. 
With jangling harness Joe brought the horses to drink. There came 
a sound of loud high singing on the air, and Poll Miles danced down 
the avenue, the flowers and grasses streaming from the wreaths with 
which she had entwined her dress and her hair. She passed her lover 


with a merry mocking smile, which made him shudder and mutter, 
“She is then a witch after all.” 


Cuaprer V. 


Tue year passed on, and the autumn leaves reddened and died, and 
dropped into the ever-increasing past, and hard and fast fell the cold 
rains of November. 

Then December set in, bringing gusty snow-storms and fitful frosts, 
and Christmas with all its attendant joys drew near. 

There was great talk of merry-making that Christmas-tide, and 
discussions as to where ‘the annual village ball should be held, for in 
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the castle itself repairs were being done, and the floor was said to want 
strengthening before the whole village could dance in it again. So 
after much thought it was decided that a little decoration and fresh 
boarding would make the old barn by the lake a very good makeshift 
ball-room for this year. 

The workmen were busy all day mending holes, stopping draughts, 
replacing the broken panes in an upper window, and the gardeners in 
festooning the rafters with great wreaths of laurel and box and holly. 
A bunch of mistletoe hung at one end of the barn, opposite to the 
raised platform, which the fiddlers were to occupy. There were 
anxious looks at the sky all the morning of Christmas eve, and con- 
gratulations that it looked clear and cloudless, and that a hard frost 
had covered the lake with a thin sheet of ice. 

The villagers looked forward to this dance with all the anxious 
anticipation of those whose amusements are few; they counted the 
hours, the men crowded to the barber’s shop, the women tried the 
colours of their knots of ribbon, and talked over those whom they 
hoped for as partners, and many a maiden wondered whether Joe 
Scott would be there, and whether he would relax from the sulky 
mood that now seemed habitual to him. 

Poll Miles alone made no preparations and seemed to give no 
thought to the coming festivities. There was a wild flightiness about 
her now which often gave rise to the suspicion of insanity ; more and 
more, in spite of the earnest appeals of Isaac, the villagers called her 
witch, and repeated tales of her strange ways. Without thrusting 
herself forward, it seemed to Joe Scott that she was always watching 
him; he was superstitious by nature, and her wild threat of revenge 
kept him in perpetual dread—and now more than ever he suffered his 
thoughts to dwell in admiration on Céleste, whom he dared not 
approach for fear of the pale maiden’s fury. He grew sullen and 
taciturn, and even the chestnut horses knew that.all was not well. 

The night came at last, and in merry muffled-up groups came the 
guests to the ball. It was bitterly cold, the wind had sunk, all was 
still, and nature was at work freezing the earth in her hand of ice. 

The lights gleamed, and the scene was brilliantly gay ; the musicians 
tuned their instruments, and young feet danced involuntarily in an- 
ticipation, and the lads, slecking down their smooth hair, looked round 
and chose each the maiden who seemed the fairest in his eyes, and 
the dance began merrily. 

In his little dark room by the light of a quivering rush-light Isaac 
Holmes was plying his trade ; there was no fire in the grate—that day 
he had given away his coals, and he was late over his work. 

There came a faint knock at the door, and without waiting for an 
answer Poll Miles came softly in. ‘Is it you, my child?” said Isaac, 
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putting down his work. “Are you not going to the dance to- 
night ?” 

“By-and-by !” she said wearily, and sitting down on a low stool 
by his side. ‘“ But the light is burning so in my head to-night that 
I have come to you to quench it.” 

“ Ah! if you could but shed tears,” he said gently. 

“Never again,” she answered. “ They have all been scorched and 
dried up. You never reprove me now! though I often do things to 
tempt you to do so. You never tell me my faults or blame me; all 
is different now.” 

“ My child, it need not be so. Some day there will come down on 
you a blessing like dew from heaven, and soften your heart, and you 
will forgive and in time be forgiven by God.” 

“ Forgive! What is forgiveness ?” 

“Be patient, pardon all that Joe has done, set him free to be 
happy in his own way—unsay the terrible words you uttered.” 

Poll shook her head slowly. 

“What is done is done,” she said. “But I have never injured 
him, nor her, though they are both in my hands—though I have 
strange powers, I do not use them. Is that forgiveness ?” 

Isaac paused for an answer. Poll’s manner and the light in her eyes 
more and more convinced him that her mind was unhinged; he laid 
his hand on her head. 

“Child,” he said, “in His own good time God will enlighten your 
heart.” His eyes filled with tears. 

“Shall we go to the dance?” she cried, suddenly springing up. 
“T am longing and panting to dance to-night. It is so strange that 
they shut themselves up in that barn where the rats are dancing over- 
head, and do not dance in the grass under the wild white moon, as my 
mother and I used to do. To-night I went up to the fir-tree, but 
just then it was very dark, and I felt unutterably lonely, so I came 
down to you.” 

“Would you like to go, child?” he said, watching her wistfully, 

feeling that his worst fears were being realised. 

“Tf you will come with me. It is very cold to-night, a long frost 
is beginning, and the ice will bind all closely, tightly, with its iron 
band. The wind kas gone down!” she said, opening the door. “See, 
the flame of the candle hardly flickers at all. Come, Master 
Holmes.” 

He put his tools together, and, wrapping a small worsted shawl 
round his throat, he took down his stick and followed the girl out into 
the bitter night. 

As they went up the avenue the church clock struck twelve, and 
the peal of Christmas bells rang joyously out. 
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They emerged from the trees into the broad expanse of moonlight, 
in which the ice-bound lake was lying. 

“Hark! the music! the bells and the dancing !” cried Poll. “Come 
on, Master Holmes, let us be merry to-night.” And she hurried him 
on. 

Over the door of the barn the men had erected a kind of thatched 
porch. As they drew near they perceived two figures standing within 
it, too absorbed in themselves to be conscious of their approach. 

A low gasp burst from Poll’s lips, and she suddenly drew Isaac 
aside into the shadow of the porch, and held him in a vice-like grasp. 
The low words of the two in the porch came distinctly to their ears. 

“ Ay, sweetheart, I could tell you a thousand times how I love you, 
but once is enough for me.” 

“Joe,” said the other voice, “say it again. She never was more 
than a fancy, an idea, to you?” 

“Never, never! She bewitched me; she is a witch, or a mad- 
woman, I trow. My heart’s love was reserved for thee.” 

“You are sure you love no more that pale fury ?” 

“T vow I love none but my Céleste.” 

Master Holmes felt Poll’s hands suddenly loose him, she burst from 
him, with a whirling sound she rushed in among the astonished 
revellers. 

Céleste uttered a wild shriek of dismay. Isaac followed her, and 
his heart died within him. 

In the midst of the crowd of dancers she stood, they huddled 
together, startled and aghast, and the music broke off with a sudden 
twang, only the bells outside went on steadily ringing. 

Poll stood with her hands upraised, her head thrown back, pale as 
a Medusa with wild glittering eyes, and the words poured thick and 
fast. 

“T have looked for truth in this cruel world, and have found only 
a slanderous lie! I have heard of pity and found only bitter con- 
tempt. I thought I had found love, it was mine, all my own! I 
never asked for it, I craved it not, but it came and it was mine own, 
and it turned to ashes and gall, and hatred and bitterness. The world 
is all evil and bad, no truth, no happiness, its gifts are all rottenness, 
ite pleasures are sin, its love is a bitter lie! This is all life has given 
to me, take witness, I call upon death, I claim her protection, her 
calm, and—her love. And to you, Joe, false! false! false as you are: 
be glad while you may, be happy; and to witness your joy, I will 
come from my new home, and, sweetheart—you shall see me again.” 

She was gone, they gathered round, they flocked to the door, and 
down the road, everywhere, but a cloud had passed over the moon, 
and in the darkness she had disappeared. 
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The revel broke up, the dancers dispersed. Some of her fellow- 
servants carried home the fainting Céleste. 

When morning broke they were still searching, Isaac and old Miles, 
the terrified Joe and others. With sickening fear they examined the 
lake by the earliest light, but they found it one unbroken sheet of 
ice. 

Then the men dispersed, each to his work, for bread must be won 
though hearts be breaking, and all day passed without one word of the 
missing maiden. 

It grew colder and colder. When night came Isaac felt too sick and 
sad to go to rest, he cowered over the fire, hoping against hope for 
the light tap at the door, for his darling to come softly in. 

About eleven o’clock some one raised the latch, and he sprang 
forward with open arms. 

“Oh, my child, my child, is it thee ?” 

“ Hush, hush, Master Holmes,” said a hoarse voice, which Isaac 
scarcely recognised as Joe Scott’s. “It is only I. May I come in? 
I dare not stay at home to-night.” 

“Come in, Joe,” said the old man sadly, and pale as a sheet the 
horsekeeper came in. 

“T cannot stay at home,” he said. “She will come to me first. 
Hark! what is that ?” 

It seemed as if his very hair stood on end, and the drops burst out 
on his brow, for just by the door they heard a well-known sound, and 
the two men grasped each other’s hands—it was Poll Miles’s low 
rippling laughter. 

They tore open the door. There she appeared before them, distinct 
in the dark night, her face pale as the dead, her hair like a cloud on 
the air. 

“My child!” cried Isaac, and he held out his arms, but they 
grasped empty air; and there she was, fleeting before them. 

“Joe, Joe! be a man, we must follow!” cried Isaac, grasping his 
faltering companion. 

On through the village she fleeted, the two men following still, 
their breath coming in loud gasps, and up the avenue, in and out of 
the shadows of the great elm-trees, and over the open space, then 
down towards the water, and they saw her no more. Once again 
they heard the sound of low laughter, the sound they knew so well. 
They went on down to the lake, stooping, then kneeling, they felt, 
they saw—the ice was everywhere, harder, more binding, more piti- 
less than ever. They crept home again, and sat watching over the 
fire with chattering teeth till dawn. 
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Days passed on, and the cold increased more and more. The frost 
seemed to have bound the very wind in its grasp, for it was so 
wondrously still. And every day the ice deepened and thickened, and 
a light fall of snow froze on the surface of the earth into a white iron 
hardness, and as the days passed men wondered what would happen. 
On the rivers of England bonfires were lighted, and torch-lit dances 
were danced on the ice, and the young amused themselves well, and 
the old and the ailing shivered and died. 

All that white frozen world was strangely beautiful for awhile, 
but there were times when the utter silence, the pale sheet-like sky, 
unbroken by clouds, became terrible; it was as though the reign of 
warmth and sun were over, and that other mighty attribute of God, 
cold justice, reigned alone. - Isaac was gone: he had taken all his 
small store, and, still trying to cling to hope, had gone in search of 
Poll Miles. He went to her mother’s old home, and there the bitter 
cold laid its hand upon him, and for weeks he lay between life and 
death. 

Joe Scott lived on in Isaac’s home; he dared not go home. The 
villagers shook their heads over his altered looks. Céleste, seeing 
that he no longer noticed her, turned her thoughts to another. The 
young horsekeeper lost all his bright smartness, his clothes were 
unbrushed and awry, his eyes were haggard, he never lost from his 
face an expression of deadly fear, and the least unexpected sound 
made him start like a timid child. 

So weeks went by. One day Isaac Holmes came back; he crept 
feebly into his own door in the evening. Joe sat by the hearth, his 
arms on the table, his face buried upon them. Isaac touched him, 
but he did not move; and he heard by his breathing that he was in 
a profound sleep. 

Isaac would not waken the weary man, but moved silently about, 
untying his bundle and putting on the kettle. He was weak and 
tired, and looked greatly aged. It was long before Joe Scott awoke, 
and Isaac’s heart contracted with a pang of sorrow when he saw the 
sudden scared look come over his face as he sprang to his feet. 

“Have you found her? ‘Tell me you have found her!” 

Isaac shook his head sadly. 

“No, my poor lad, she is not there, and I have no further clue.” 

Joe sat down again with his hands on his knees. 

“T knew it would be so,” he said hoarsely. 

Isaac rose feebly and began looking for food: the young man 
raised himself. 

“You are ill, you are worn out,” he said. 
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“ Yes, I have been hard at death’s door.” 

“TJ thought you would never come home, Master Holmes. What a 
weary long time it has been——” 

* Eleven weeks to-day since the frost set in,” said Isaac. 

** Master Holmes,” said Joe in a low voice, “I dread more than I 
can say the end of the frost. I dread the secrets the earth will 
disclose.” 

“We must trust, we must pray,” said Isaac. 

By-and-by the old man began to get together his materials as 
though he would resume his old trade. 

“Leave working now, Master Holmes,” said Joe gently. 

“T have no money left.” 

“T have enough for both; leave working, dear master, and rest.” 

Isaac put away his work and came back to the fire. 

“You were not wont to sleep in the daytime, Joe?” said he 
tenderly, looking at the young man’s haggard face. 

“T have such terrible nights,” he said. “I dare not go to bed until 
after the Christmas bells have ceased ringing.” 

“The Christmas bells ?” 

“They ring in my ears every night, and then I do not hear her 
mocking laugh; they are all fancies and dreams, but sometimes I 
think they will drive me mad.” 

“They will cease now that I have come home.” 

“Hark! hark! what is that ?” 

Outside the door came a succession of slight sounds, clinking, 
clanking, and a dripping as of water. Master Holmes opened the 
door and looked out, the sky was all overcast. 

“Tis the icicles falling,” he said ; “ the thaw has begun,” and he 
drew back shivering. 

Two neighbours were passing each other in the road outside; they 
heard their loud cheery voices. 

“ Whither out so late, Dame Basham ?” 

“T have been to beg a drop of water from Jacobs to fill the 
kettle.” 

“Ah! the Lord be praised, the icicles are falling, at last the thaw 
has begun.” 

The next day the surface of the earth was all wet, hard as stone 
underneath, and clouds were driving rapidly over the sky. At night 
a cold sleet fell, now rattling like hail, now changing into driving 
rain, and the next morning the world was green. Still the wells and 

the lake were deep frozen. On the fourth day the rain set in 
steadily, and the roads became one deep mire. 

Then with a loud crack the ice broke from the sides of the lake 
and floated on the water. It was Sunday morning, and Joe had not 
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yet left the house when Isaac came in from the pump, his face ashy 
pale, his lips quivering, and took him by both arms. 

“Joe, Joe!” he gasped, “they have found something there, there 
in the lake !”’ 

The strong young man shook from head to foot. He said nothing, 
only drew Isaac’s hand through his arm to support him, then went 
up the avenue. 

There were gathered some twenty or thirty people round the 
water’s edge, one or two men knee-deep in the water with ropes, 
and the clang of a hatchet told that they were still breaking up the 
strong ice. 

One or two women came up and would have persuaded them to 
turn back, but Joe put them aside silently and drew his companion on. 

There on the banks they stood and looked; from under the bending 
ice with a boat-hook the men were drawing out something that had 
been scarlet. Joe staggered and put his hand to his brow, staring 
wildly for what would follow. 

It came at last, and from among rushes and reeds they drew out the 
dead maiden. Then Joe rushed forward and fell on his knees and 
gazed on her wildly, and with a cry which echoed for years in their 
hearts. ; 

Tradition says, and it has been handed down to me, that she was 
all unchanged, the faint colour still in her lips, the smile she had 
worn when she laid down her life; the long, long dripping hair fell 
back into the water from her pale brow, and the weeds clung to her 
dress, and tangled her feet in her scarlet cloak. 

They forced him away, still staring wildly—among them they 
overcame his resistance, and forced him away from that sight. 

There is a spot among the green lanes of Castle Vere where four 

cross roads meet. They call it in local parlance a road’s deleet, and 
there in an unhallowed grave they laid her, for she had chosen death 
wilfully. 
“For a long time Joe Scott lay ill of a nervous fever, and Master 
Holmes nursed him tenderly. When he was sufficiently recovered in 
body, an intense longing seized him to escape from a place so 
haunted by terrible memories, so he persuaded Isaac to accompany 
him to another county, where he soon found employment again. 

Old Miles still lived on in Castle Vere; his daughter’s fate seemed 
to have but a short-lived effect on his apathetic nature. Caring for 
no one and uncared for, he went on with his daily work. 

And there where the four roads meet is the mound of green grass 
which marks the last resting-place of Poll Miles; and still in Castle 
Vere they speak of her as a witch, and at night the villagers will go 
a long way round to avoid passing the Road’s Deleet. 
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Gilbert White, of Selborne. 


THERE are few more genuine sources of pleasure during the London 
Season than the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy and the Society of 
Painters in Water-colours; and an attentive observer cannot fail to 
note how heartily a fair English landscape, redolent of open air and 
sunshine, or a real “bit” of country life, is welcomed. It is a home 
scene, and Englishmen are true lovers of home. 

So it is in literature ; there are no books which convey such pure 
delight as country-books. We much question whether it is not his 
al-fresco life which lends such a charm to the story of Robinson 
Crusoe. What says Miss Mary Russell Mitford, herself one of the 
most exquisite painters of rural scenery and manners?* “Nothing 
is so delightful as to sit down in a country village in one of Miss 
Austen’s delicious novels, quite sure before we leave it to become 
intimate with every spot and every person it contains ; or to ramble with 
Mr. White over his own parish of Selborne, and forma friendship with 
the fields and coppices, as well as with the birds, mice, and squirrels, 
who inhabit them, or to sail with Robinson Crusoe to his island, 
and live there with him and hisman Friday?” Miss Mitford appends 
a note: “‘ White’s Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne ;’ one 
of the most fascinating books ever written.” In classing White’s book 
with such world-famed works of fiction, Miss Mitford has paid the 
highest and truest tribute to his genius. 

Gilbert White 7s a most fascinating writer. And yet wherein lies 
the secret of his fascination? We believe it is in the simple outspoken 
language of his heart, his reality. He writes as he saw and felt; 
and he tells his tale, not in language gathered from books, but from 
honest personal observation, investing the real with all the charms of 
the ideal. It must not, however, be supposed that White was not a 
scientific naturalist but merely an observer of natural phenomena. 
Few men have been more deeply versed in the science of his 
subject; but the chief value of his wonderful book is that it is the 
result of out-door observation. And he carries, perforce, his readers 
out-of-doors. There is healthful recreation in every page of his work. 
No longer is Selborne locally confined to Hampshire, or even England ; 
it is an integral portion of the world itself! This simple country 
clergyman, in the quiet solitude of his native village, pens a few letters 


* We call attention to a beautiful edition of ‘Our Village,’ lately pro- 
duced by Messrs. Low and Marston.—Ep. 
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which bring pilgrims to his shrine from every quarter of the globe; 
and the name of Selborne is almost as famous as that of Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

The late well-known Edward Jesse, with whom the present writer 
was acquainted, relates an anecdote which he received from one of 
White’s nephews. Soon after the publication of the ‘Selborne,’ Dr. 
Scrope Berdmore, then Warden of Merton College, observed: “ Your 
uncle has sent into the world a publication with nothing to call 
attention to it but an advertisement or two in the newspapers; but 
depend upon it the time will come when very few who buy books will 
be without it.” We have often mused upon this criticism, which 
indicates great sagacity on the worthy Warden’s part. Wonder- 
fully has it been fulfilled! The book is a household book in every 
English family. It is to be regretted, however, that no thoroughly 
satisfactory edition, bringing down our knowledge of the subject to 
the present day, has as yet appeared. The best, as far as they go, 
are those by Edward Turner Bennett, Jenyns, Blyth, and Sir William 
Jardine. Sir William’s second and revised edition was published in 
a pretty illustrated form in 1853, which may commend it to some 
readers. ‘The memoir, however, prefixed to the volume has some 
serious errors in it. The volume has become exceedingly scarce. But 
the beginning of the past year gave us an edition which we cannot but 
hail with pleasure, though mixed with a little disappointment. 

The veteran. zoologist, Professor Bell of King’s College, London, 
who has occupied Gilbert White’s charming residence “The Wakes,” 
Selborne, for above thirty years, and wholly resided there for more 
than half that time, has at length presented us with the fruit of 
his loving labours in a goodly edition of two octavo volumes, with 
views of the dear old house and church, and other illustrations. It 
has long been known—that the learned Professor was solacing his 
leisure in gathering around him every possible memorial of Gilbert 
White, and that the naturalist’s family were placing at his disposal all 
the materials in their possession. He has been aided by willing 
coadjutors, amongst whom may be mentioned Sir Roundell Palmer, 
who selected the title of Selborne upon his elevation to the peerage, 
and who has been a great benefactor to the parish in which he resides, 
and takes so much interest. 

The first volume of Professor Bell’s edition contains a most interesting 
Life of Gilbert White, touched, as one would expect, with most loving 
hands by him who has lived so long on “ the old property,” as he styles 
it, that he is almost a second Gilbert himself. Every relic, nay 
every possible tree and plant, is there religiously preserved. If the 
good genial old Fellow of Oriel could come out of that humble “ fifth 
grave from the north wall of the chancel,” after nearly a century 
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of sleep, he would find “The Wakes” not so much changed after 
all! Professor Bell could take him round the garden and show 
him many of his old associations. “Pray, sir, observe upon the lawn 
the Arundo donax, which your good brother John sent to you from 
Gibraltar. Or would you like to walk into your great parlour, or into 
your late drawing-room, where you put up your old white bed? And 
see, sir, the window of the room in which you passed so many days in 
writing your famous book.” 

We remember—alas! how many years ago!—hearing from our friend 
the eminent naturalist, William John Broderip (Theodore Hook’s 
friend “Justice B”),* the details of a most pleasurable visit he paid to 
Professor Bell, at Selborne. Our genial friend insisted upon it that 
the very owls, descendants of course of White’s owls, retained their old 
home in the pollard-ash. But “non ewivis homini contingit adire 
Corinthum,” and we cannot all have the pleasure of paying a personal 
visit to Professor Bell and his charming residence. But yet we all 
seem to know Selborne. So vividly has its simple and loving historian 
depicted it, that we seem to see it through his eyes, and to know every 
nook andcorner. The Plestor, and the Lythe,’and the Hanger,—surely 
they are familiar to thousands at the Antipodes. And, perhaps, it is 
better to see them through their historian’s eyes. They throw a 
charm and colour over our own home scenery. How many have been 
indebted for a love of home and its natural features, its animals and 
birds and flowers, to a perusal of White’s ‘Selborne’! We idealise a 
Selborne at home. We are induced from our very childhood to take 
an interest in objects of Nature, and from the magic influence of that 
wizard pen the most barren districts assume a fertile aspect.t And 
yet how wonderful it is that this simple monograph of a humble 
Hampshire village should exercise such a powerful influence over the 
whole English-speaking race! Hundreds of villages, from John 0’ 
Groat’s House to the Land’s End, abound with natural beauties, and 
areas rich in their fawna and flora, but yet there is but one Selborne! 
The reason is, there has been but one Gilbert White. THe is clearly 
sui generis. The nearest approach to his exquisite book has been 
Knapp’s ‘ Journal of a Naturalist’; but it is but a faint copy of its 
immortal original. 

The first volume of Professor Bell’s edition, besides giving us the 
completest life of the amiable author, affords the purest text, enlarged 


* Mr. Broderip, formerly Police Magistrate at the Westminster Court, 
was a most scientific naturalist, and wrote all the Zoological articles 
(with the exception of the “ Mammalia ”) in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia.’ 

+ The writer well remembers in a very dreary district of Derbyshire 
the delight he experienced in seeing some ring-ousels, reminding him of 
dear old Gilbert White. 
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in many particulars from the original MSS. letters, and is en- 
riched with the notes of its accomplished editor—notes, as might 
be expected, both scientifically and locally interesting. We could 
have wished that these had been more copious, as Professor Bell’s 
great scientific knowledge and local opportunities, might have 
justified what may have seemed to him, in his modesty, unn 
prolixity. But nothing prolix could have come from Professor Bell’s 
pen. We have lying before usa letter from him, which shows how 
intense is his love for everything connected with Gilbert White ; and we 
could have well forgivenhim if he had even wearied us with more in- 
formation—if that were possible. The second volume will come with 
a welcome surprise to most of our readers, for it is entirely composed 
of new material, if we except the interesting letters between White and 
the well-known Robert Marsham, Esq., of Stratton Strawless. Even 
these may be said to be really now made accessible to the general 
public for the first time, as they have hitherto only been published in 
the transactions of a local Society,* about two years ago. Of these it 
may be said that they are the most charming supplement to the 
original work. But the greater part of the volume consists of the 
Correspondence between White and his family and ffriends. The 
letters to his brother John are full of interest, and there are some 
from his brother to Linneus.f All these are entirely newly given to 
the world. Nor must we omit a letter on “The Sense of Hearing 
in Fishes,” a somewhat dry sermon by the worthy author, his 
“ Account Book” during the year of his Proctorship, his “Garden 
Kalendar,” lists of the fawna and flora of Selborne, and two admir- 
able papers, the one on the “Geology of Selborne,” by William Curtis, 
Esq., the other on the “ Romano-British Antiquities” of the parish, 
with some recent remarkable discoveries, by Lord Selborne. 

We suspect that we have already whetted the appetites of our 
readers, but they must remember that our paper is not a review of 
Professor Bell’s book, but an attempt to give a simple outline of one 
of the most endearing characters that ever lived—Gitpert Warts, 
of SELBORNE. 

At the conclusion of his biographical memoir, Professor Bell 
mentions that White would never sit for his portrait, so we have 
not the pleasure of contemplating the vera effigies of one who has 
contributed so much to the real happiness of his fellow-men. Is 
this a misfortune? In some degree it undoubtedly is. We must 


* The Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society. We believe, however, 
Mr. Harting published one side of the correspondence in his edition of the 
* Selborne.’ 

¢ Linnzus’s Four Letters to John White were first published by Sir 

William Jardine in his ‘ Contributions to Ornithology,’ 1849. 
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remember that Gilbert White lived in a day when the pencils of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Gainsborough conferred an immortality equal 
to the fame of those whom they represented. A portrait, then, of 
White by Sir Joshua, or his not less famous rival, would have been a 
noble addition to our National Portrait Gallery or the Hall of Oriel, 
and would have doubtless attracted many a loving eye. Butsomehow 
we almost prefer idealising the genial historian of Selborne, and not 
actually surveying a form which might destroy our ideal. 

Professor Bell in the opening sentence of his memoir observes : 

“There are few, perhaps, who have so extensively and so pleasantly 
occupied the mind of contemporaries and of posterity, and yet have left 
such scanty materials for a biography of corresponding interest, as the 


estimable and accomplished author of the ‘ Natural History and Antiquities 
of Selborne.’” 


Should we be more gratified if we had a microscopical insight 
into all the little details of White’s daily life? There are few studies 
more charming than biography, but the charm may be diminished or 
destroyed by excess of detail. Nine-tenths of the biographical memoirs 
extant, especially those of later days, would be absolutely enhanced in 
value by compression into one-third of their bulk. We want the pro- 
minent figure in bold relief without the minute details of very in- 
significant surroundings. Biography too often loses its charm in the 
lack of skill on the part of the biographer. It is not every one who 
is an Izaak Walton, or who can wield the luxuriant, but somewhat 
tawdry, pen of a Macaulay. Happy, then, are they who leave few 
details for a biography ; and still happier they whose story is entrusted 
to a judicious biographer! A biography of Gilbert White demands 
the loving care of an Izaak Walton—to our minds, the very Sir 
Joshua of biographical portrait-painters. 

We are not surprised at Gilbert White’s relatives asking him 
for some particulars of their family history. They had all obtained a 
respectable position in life. So he quietly tells them: 


“The family of the Whites (our family) were in possession of an estate 
called Swan Hall, in the tything of Haley, parish of Witney, Oxon, as long 
ago as the reign of Queen Elizabeth; the mansion of Swan Hall is still 
standing. In the map of Oxfordshire, bound up with Hatt’s * history of 
that county, are the arms of the Whites of Swan Hall, the same that we 
bear. We are lineally descended from Sir Samson White, my great- 
grandfather being the fourth son, born in 1607, whose father was possessed 
of Swan Hall. This estate, by a female line, went into the family of 
Ashfords, who sold it.” 


This statement is somewhat confusing. Referring to the Pro- 
fessor’s second volume (p. 95), where, in a letter to his brother-in-law, 


* This isa mistake. It is Plot’s Oxfordshire. 
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Thomas Barker Gilbert White gives“ the register in my old Bible,” 
which shows that Six Sampson was his great-grandfather, and the 
fourth son of the proprietor of Swan Hall. A simple comma after 
“ preat-grandfather”’ would have rendered the sentence intelligible. 
This is the more necessary, as Sir Sampson’s fourth son, Gilbert 
White, was the grandfather and god-father of the naturalist, and 
apparently the first connecting link of the family with Selborne, of 
which he was Vicar. Sir Sampson was born in 1607, and his 
fourth son Gilbert in 1650. The latter was Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and hence Vicar of Selborne. He died in 1727, 
aged seventy-seven ; and his widow in 1755, at the great age of ninety- 
one. Mr. Bell is in error in styling the elder Gilbert grandson of 
Sir Sampson. He was the fourth son of the worthy knight. 

Until Professor Bell’s edition of the ‘Selborne’ appeared, we are 
not aware that the descent of Gilbert from Sir Sampson White had 
been particularly mentioned.* The worthy knight deserves, however, 
a recognition from the admirers of his famous descendant. 

Sir Sampson’s fourth son then was Vicar of Selborne, and father of 
John White, Esq., barrister-at-law. Mr. John White married at the 
parish church of Rogate in Sussex, on September 29, 1719, Anne, 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Holt, Rector of Streatham in Surrey, 
and on the 18th of the following July Giupert was born at Selborne. 
Mr. Jesse, in the biography prefixed to his edition of the ‘ Selborne,’ 
tells us he “was born at the house where he afterwards lived and 
died.” Mr. Bell, in reply to our inquiries, says, “ I have every reason 
to believe, but am not absolutely certain, that Gilbert was born at 
‘The Wakes,’ as his father certainly lived there.” But Gilbert, in 
his charming ‘ Invitation to Selborne,’ observes : 


“Nor be the Parsonage by the Muse forgot ; 
The partial bard admires his native spot.” 


From this one would suppose that the vicarage was his birthplace. 
Mr. Bell tells us (p. xxii), “There is no reason to suppose that the 
father of Gilbert White was ever the possessor of the estate at Sel- 
borne. The Rev. Charles White married Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Vicar. . . . ‘The Wakes’ at Selborne was left to Gilbert by his 
uncle Charles.” Now, as Mr. Charles White did not marry the Vicar’s 
daughter till three years after the Vicar’s death, we may presume that 
the Vicar’s widow (Rebecca), who died in 1755 at the age of ninety- 
one, lived at “The Wakes,” which probably had been purchased by 
the Vicar, and that it either passed to her daughter Elizabeth, or was 
purchased by the Rev. Charles White, her son-in-law. At all events 
it came to Gilbert on his uncle’s death in 1763. Mr. Jesse, with 


* We find we are mistaken. Mr. Jesse mentions the fact in his edition. 
' VOL. LY. 2M 
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characteristic assurance, tells us, “ This house” (7.e. where he was born) 
“was then the residence of his grandfather.” But why so? His grand- 
father the Vicar was still alive. It seems that “ The Wakes” was the 
private property of the family, though not of Gilbert’s father, and it 
subsequently came to Gilbert through his uncle Charles, but how the 
uncle became possessed of it does not appear. 

Born, then, at Selborne in 1720, he was sent to Basingstoke 
School (at what age does not appear), then under the care of the 
Rey. Thomas Warton, Vicar of the parish, and father of the well- 
known brothers, Joseph and Thomas Warton. In December 1739 
Gilbert was admitted at Oriel College, Oxford, took his degree of 
B.A. in June 1748, and in March 1744 was elected a Fellow of 
his college; he took his Master’s degree in 1746. We do not 
know whether we could quite assent to Mr. Bell’s opinion that 
his election to a Fellowship is the “ first indication of his possess- 
ing those talents and acquirements which afterwards manifested 
themselves in so pleasing and effective, although unostentatious, a 
manner throughout his social life, as well as his works.” “Talents 
and acquirements,” we are afraid, were not the only road to Fellow- 
ships in the middle of last century. Gilbert White’s pleasing social 
manners may have contributed far more to his election than his 
“acquirements.” He was ordained deacon on Sunday, April 27, 1747 
(probably on his Fellowship title), by Bishop Secker, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He then appears to have undertaken the 
duties of curate to his uncle Charles at Swarraton, or to have at least 
assisted him. He may have gone to Oxford for some college business, 
when he was attacked by small-pox and detained at Oriel from the 
middle of October to near the end of November 1747. “ This ill- 
ness,” says Mr. Bell, “must have been a severe one, as he was re- 
peatedly bled, and had a nurse from Selborne for five weeks, the 
expenses attending the illness amounting to more than fifty guineas, 
including thirty guineas for physicians’ fees.” The nurse from 
Selborne probably saved his life, but the repeated bleeding and the 
thirty guineas’ fees to physicians are horrible to think of! It is a 
miracle that Selborne had her historian after such an ordeal ! 

Mr. Bell tells us “he was ordained priest on Sunday, March 11, 
1749, in the Chapel in Spring Gardens, London, by James Beauclerk, 
Bishop of Hereford, ‘ at the request of the Bishop of Winchester,’ at 
that time the celebrated Benjamin Hoadley.” He seems to have had 
his first ecclesiastical connection with his native parish by his appoint- 
ment to the Curacy of Selborne in October 1751, and retained it only 
till the following March, when he resigned it on entering on his Proc- 
torship at Oxford. White was the Junior Proctor of the year, as his 
college was the junior on the cycle. The duties of a Proctor at the 
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University might appear somewhat uncongenial to the habits of a 
quiet country parson ; but, judging from his Account Book, which is 
published in Professor Bell’s second volume, Gilbert White seems to 
have entered into them with thorough spirit. We must not reveal the 
items, which the reader can peruse for himself, but some of them are 
sufficiently decisive that the Proctorial office included no little amount 
of hospitality. We can quite understand the prices of “ Mountain 
wine, very old and very good,” and “a bowl of rum punch,” &c., but 
what can be the meaning of “an 100lb. weight of biscuit to treat the 
Masters of Art in Oriel Hall, 5/.”? We can easily believe that Mr. 
Bell is speaking the truth when he says “it is evident that at this 
time, as throughout his life, his habits were eminently genial and 
social.” 

Of the simplicity of the worthy Proctor, we have the following 
anecdote : 


“He was taking his rounds one evening in the course of his duty, when 
he saw, as he was crossing the triangular space at the back of the Schools 
and Theatre, an undergraduate lying on the ground sound asleep, and 
evidently so under the influence of intoxication. He was partially un- 
dressed, but with his outer garments neatly folded up and placed by his 
side. The Proctor awoke him; and the terror of his suddenly finding him- 
self in the presence of this dreaded official at once sobered him. He 
received the command to call upon the Proctor on the following morning ; 
and on his obeying this order full of shame and fear, Gilbert White thus 
addressed him :—‘ I was shocked and distressed, young man, to see you in 
such a disgraceful situation as you were in last evening,—a situation of 
which I hope you are thoroughly ashamed. You deserve an exemplary 
punishment ; but I observed one circumstance which shows you are not 
wholly degraded. Your clothes were folded up by your side, indicating 
habits of care and neatness which appear incompatible with habitual 
degradation. I shall therefore say no more upon this occasion, beyond 
the expression of my sincere hope that I shall never again hear of your 


being guilty of such disgraceful conduct.’ And thus he dismissed the 
youthful culprit.” 


Upon his return from Oxford, he took the charge of the little 
parish of Durley, some distance from Selborne, where he stayed till 
March 1755, when he became permanently established at Selborne, 
“the old parish with which his name is ever associated, no more 
to quit it, except on visits to his friends or occasional journeys to 
the metropolis, still in pursuit of his favourite study.” 

Gilbert White’s father died in 1758, and shortly after that event 
Gilbert took the Curacy of the neighbouring village of Faringdon, 
about two miles distant, which he served probably from Selborne, and 
resigned it in 1784 to resume that of his native parish; and he 
announces the fact to his sister Mrs. Barker: “Our new Vicar, 
Mr. Taylor, has taken possession of his living; and I have re- 

2m 2 
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assumed the Curacy after an intermission of twenty-six years!” 
And now he comes before us in his true character of Gilbert White, 
of Selborne. At the age of forty-three, and after the lapse of nearly 
twenty years since his election to a Fellowship of Oriel, this genial, 
loving man settles down at the old home to pass his gentle life in 
quiet observation of God’s wonderful works of creation, dispensing 
unostentatious but ungrudging hospitality, faithfully discharging his 
religious and social duties, but yet in persistent celibacy. It might 
have been thought that such a loving nature would have met with 
corréspondent sympathy. It was, however, the old, old story. 
Gilbert White loved, and loved but once. The object of his affection 
was Miss Hester Mulso, the daughter of Thomas Mulso, Esq., of 
Twywell, in Northamptonshire, afterwards the well-known Mrs. 
Chapone. Mr. Bell tells us the families had been long acquainted, 
but we cannot fathom the cause of the lady’s cruelty. “The reason 
why, she would not tell,” or, at all events, though she married in 1768, 
and became a widow in ten months afterwards, we have no indication 
of a second offer on Gilbert’s part. Upon the authority of Mr. Bell 
we may mention that Miss Hester Mulso “ gave early promise of 
literary distinction, and is said to have composed a romance when a 
child of nine years of age.” We need hardly remind our readers 
that there is very little of romance in Mrs. Chapone’s later writings. 
As in duty bound, we have a copy of her ‘ Letters on the Improve- 
ment of the Mind, addressed to a Young Lady,’ on our library shelves, 
and they stand in close proximity to ‘Sir Charles Grandison.’ Both 
works have descended to us from our grandfather’s library. Nowa 
curious chord is struck in considering these two works in connection. 
In early life Miss Mulso had become acquainted with many of the 
literary celebrities of the period, and amongst others Richardson. 
To Richardson, we are told by Mr. Bell, she owed her introduction to 
Mr. Chapone. ‘There are possibly readers of ‘ Clarissa Harlowe’ 
and ‘ Sir Charles Grandison ’ at the present day, but we suspect they 
are very few and far between. We must remember, however, that 
the author-bookseller exercised a marvellous influence over the reading 
public of his own day, and that ‘ Pamela’ was astonishingly admired. 
Mr. Richardson was such an “ elegant” (the commonest word in the 
vocabulary of the last century) writer, and so sentimentally moral! 
It may appear strange to us that his inflated vulgarity should have 
commanded such respect ; but so it was. Our ancestors indisputably 
looked upon Richardson as a great writer, and his influence for a time 
was dominant. He was the fashion. We can understand, then, that 
Miss Hester, who “ composed a romance when a child of nine years 
of age,” and who had become acquainted with the fashionable novelist 
of the day, looked coldly upon the quiet Fellow of Oriel, in whom, at 
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present, were no indications of literary celebrity. Probably she 
thought, like some ladies of our own day, that she was destined to 
be the regenerator of her sex, and a dull country parsonage was not 
her fitting sphere. But after all it might have been— 


“T do not like thee, Dr. Fell; 
The reason why, I cannot tell.” 


But so it was ; Gilbert White loved, and his love was not requited. 
The friendship with the Mulso family was, however, unbroken. There 
are many notices in White’s memoranda of the lady’s brother “'Tom 
Mulso,” with whom his intimacy continued during life. 

Mrs. Chapone does not appear to have shunned the society or 
neighbourhood of Gilbert White. She was the frequent guest of his 
nephew Edmund White at the Vicarage of Newton Valence, and 
wrote some verses to Gilbert’s famous tortoise “ Timothy,” which 
“occasioned the owner’s long and amusing jew d’esprit in reply, in 
Timothy’s name.” 

Settled then in the family home at Selborne, and satisfied with a 
moderate competency,* Gilbert White declined every college living 
as it fell in. He had, however, accepted a small benefice, that of 
Moreton-Pinkney in Northamptonshire, in 1757, which was tenable 
with his Fellowship, and which, in those days, was always served by 
a clergyman from a neighbouring parish. This he held till his 
death. But let us remember he never forgot the duties of his 
sacred office, and always officiated at Selborne or in the neighbour- 
hood as a zealous parish priest. Now there is something in this that 
might not strike our readers at first. Of course, Gilbert White’s 
conscience prompted him to fulfil his ordination vows, but may not 
the dying words of the greatest of English naturalists have had 
some influence on our own great naturalist? In Derham’s ‘ Letters 
of the Learned Mr. Ray’ (p. 374), a work well-known to White 
(and what work did he not know ?), we read that Joun Ray on his 
death-bed exclaimed, “I am a Priest of the Church of England, 
ordained by Dr. Sanderson, then Bishop of Lincoln. That I did not 
follow the peculiar duties of my function more is now the greatest 
concern and trouble to me.” Ray was just another such a gentle 
and loving nature as White; indisputably the great pioneer of 
natural science in this country, and the contributor in the largest 
way to the happiness of his fellow-creatures; but there was the one 


* Mr. Bell tells us that representations were made to the Provost of 
Oriel, that White had succeeded on his father’s death to a very large 
estate, inconsistent with his retaining his Fellowship, or taking college 
preferment. “The Provost, however, declined in the most positive manner 


to listen to these misrepresentations, for such they undoubtedly were, and 
probably made from interested motives.” 
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great duty he had pledged himself at the altar to fulfil, the neglect 
of which embittered his last moments. Possibly these words reminded 
Gilbert White that, glorious as the works of Creation are, he had 
pledged himself to preach the greater glories of Redemption. Hence, 
though he never availed himself of the many opportunities of prefer- 
ment which fell to his option, he never omitted the duties of his 
sacred calling. This ought not to be overlooked by those who admire 
him as the man of science. Scientific men may take a hint from his 
example. 

Let us now, then, look upon him as the owner of a pleasant home 
in his native village; though not wealthy, yet free from the res 
angusta domi, and quietly discharging with little pecuniary emolu- 
ment his clerical duties. And the picture is a happy one. 


“ Having two brothers residing in London,” says Mr. Bell, “ his visits 
to the metropolis were not unfrequent; his opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with persons of distinction in intellectual acquirements were 
constantly cultivated; and his fellowship at Oxford enabled him to keep 
up his personal intimacy with his old college friends.” 


To his more active brothers in the battle of life in London, 
Gilbert was probably indebted for his introduction to his eminent 
correspondents, Pennant and Daines Barrington. We could have 
wished that the page in which Professor Bell speaks so disparagingly 
of Pennant had been unwritten. We feel certain that no man would 
have more earnestly deprecated such remarks upon his friend than 
Gilbert White himself. Pennant has been represented by all his 
contemporaries as a most kindly and generous man. Few men have 
done more to enhance the study of natural history and local antiqui- 
ties. He who writes voluminously may perhaps sometimes write 
inaccurately or with too great rapidity, but Pennant was ever ready 
to rectify mistakes. 

With this reputation for candour we are surprised to find Pro- 
fessor Bell styling Pennant “the vain and self-seeking author of 
the ‘ British Zoology.’” Pennant, no doubt, at the present day would 
not be looked upon as a high scientific authority, but he may be 
fairly said, even now, touse Dr. Aikin’s words, “to be regarded both 
by native and foreign naturalists as very respectable authority.”"* A 
true scholar never underrates the efforts of his predecessors. From 
more recent investigations he may be enabled to correct errors, but he 
ever remembers that the path to accuracy has been rendered more easy 
by the footsteps that have gone before him. No honest naturalist 


* The reader may be reminded that Dr. Aikin was the first to publish 
Gilbert White’s ‘ Naturalist’s Calendar,’ and one of the authors of those 
charming books of our childhood’s delight—‘ Evenings at Home.’ |, 
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can possibly underrate Pennant. His pages are full of tracks leading 
to clearer knowledge. 

Through Pennant, Gilbert White was probably introduced to the 
Honourable Daines Barrington. Barrington was the third son of the 
first Viscount Barrington, and brother of the bishop of Durham, whose 
noble presence and princely munificence are in the recollection of 
our readers. He was born in 1727, and died in 1800, having adopted 
the bar as his profession, but never arriving at any greater position 
than that of one of the Welsh judges. He is well-known, however, 
as a learned legal antiquarian. 

Another of Gilbert White’s correspondents deserves honourable 
mention in connection with the ‘Selborne. To Dr. Richard 
Chandler, the well-known editor of the ‘Marmora Oxoniensia,’ and 
afterwards celebrated as a traveller in Greece and Asia Minor, he was 
indebted for much of his knowledge of antiquities, and especially 
those of Selborne. Chandler was a Fellow of Magdalen, and subse- 
quently succeeded to the benefices of West Tisted and East Worldham 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Selborne. From him, then, 
White derived access to the archives of Magdalen College and much 
material assistance in compiling his ‘Antiquities of Selborne.’ 
Chandler seems to have led an unsettled life, and removed to the 
Rectory of Tilehurst near Reading in 1800, where he died in 1810. 
Though we have mentioned him as one of White’s chief correspondents 
with respect to the ‘ Antiquities of Selborne,’ there is but one letter 
of his extant in Professor Bell’s second volume. 

The first suggestion that White should embody his observations in 
some published form appears to have come from Daines Barrington. 


In the fifth published letter from White to Barrington, which is dated 
April 12, 1770, we read : 


“When we meet I shall be glad to have some conversation with you 
concerning the proposal you make of my drawing up an account of the 
animals of this neighbourhood. Your partiality towards my small abilities 
persuades you, I fear, that I am able to do more than is in my power; 


for it is no small undertaking for a man, unsupported and alone, to begin 
a natural history from his own autopsia !’ 


Mr. Bell observes : 


“Tt is certain that the letters to Pennant, which constitute the bulk of 
the work up to the year 1770, including the whole from the tenth to the 


thirtieth, and probably many, if not all of the subsequent ones, were 
written without any view to publication.” 


But yet he had evidently had some communication with Pennant 
on the subject of publishing, for, says Mr. Bell “in an unpublished 
letter to Pennant (July 19, 1771)”—and here we would ask, is there 
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any reason why this and other letters should not be given to the 
world ?—* occurs the following passage : 


“« As to any publication in this way * of my own, I look upon it with 
great diffidence, finding that I ought to have begun it twenty years ago: 
but if I was to attempt anything, it should be somewhat of a natural 
history of my native parish, an Annus historico-naturalis, comprising a 
journal for one whole year, and illustrated with large notes and observa- 
tions. Such a beginning might induce more able naturalists to write the 
history of various districts, and might in time occasion the production of 
a work so much to be wished for, a full and complete natural history of 
these kingdoms.’” 


Four years after Barrington’s suggestion his ideas seem to have 
assumed a more practical shape, as he thinks he might form out of his 
journals and letters of half a century sufficient material to make a 
Natural History of his district, “ especially as to the ornithological 
part,’ which might be comprised in a moderate volume. 


“To these might be added some circumstances of the country, its most 
curious plants, the few antiquities, all which together might soon be 
moulded into a work, had I resolution and spirits enough to set about it.” 


For this purpose his correspondents returned to him the letters 
he had written to them. But still the modesty of Gilbert was so 
great that he yet lingered over his design till in February 1776 
he writes to his nephew, Samuel Barker, that he had been urged 
by Barrington to publish, but not alone. “Mr. Barrington wants 
me to join with him in a Natural History publication; but if I 
publish at all, I shall come forth by myself.” 

And now he quietly settles down to his design. How much care 
he bestowed upon it may be inferred from the fact that it was not 
given to the public till 1789. 

We feel inclined to demur to Mr. Bell’s assertion that “the ap- 
pearance of the book, so long delayed, excited much interest.” The 
wonderful popularity of White’s book has been of gradual and ever- 
increasing growth. Its first appearance in the then fashionable and 
expensive quarto form would have placed it beyond the reach of the 
general public, and the fact that a second edition was not called for 
till thirteen years after the original issue, and nine years after the 
author’s death, would rather confirm this doubt. It is probable that 
the writer’s scientific attainments were known to but few, and those 
only his own immediate friends. His admirable paper on the 
Hirundines had been locked up in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ 
Nor must we forget that White was not even a Fellow of the Royal 


* This refers to his brother John’s Natural History of Gibraltar, on 
which Pennant was corresponding with John White. 
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Society, a distinction then far more indiscriminately bestowed than 
at the present day. The fact of Marsham’s introducing himself to 
White through a perusal of his book is no corroboration of Mr. 
Bell’s assertion. Marsham’s attention to the ‘Selborne’ was called 
by the celebrated statesman William Windham. The fact is interest- 
ing, but it must be remembered that Windham was a very accom- 
plished scholar and a man of taste, and when in town mixed much 
in literary society, and was, moreover, a member of Dr. Johnson’s 
celebrated literary club. Dr. Johnson, in mentioning a visit from 
Windham, says, “Such conversation I shall not have again till I come 
back to the regions of literature, and then Windham is ‘ inter ignes 
luna minores.’” 

It is surprising that so little is known of Marsham at the present day. 
He was famous for his knowledge of arboriculture, and is quoted as 
an authority by all the writers on the subject in the latter half of the 
last century. His letters, with White’s replies, are of great interest, 
and deserve a popularity equal to that of the ‘ Selborne ’ itself. 

Though Gilbert White, thanks to Miss Hester Mulso (and we here 
tender to her memory our most hearty thanks, for she might have 
spoiled the most lovable character that ever breathed), led a bachelor- 
life at “The Wakes,” it was by no means a solitary life. Gilbert was 
a kind-hearted kinsman, and his house was ever open to his relations. 
Mr. Jesse tells us that he had White’s diaries (which he kept with 
great care and neatness) in his possession for some years. What has 
become of them does not appear, but it is evident they have not been 
placed at Professor Bell’s disposal. Their publication would be 
attended with much interest, as Mr. Jesse’s brief extracts would 
indicate : 

“In addition to his remarks on natural history,” says Mr. Jesse, 
“Mr. White recorded in his diaries the visits which were occasionally 
paid him, and carefully notes down the births of his numerous nephews 


and nieces (amounting to about sixty-three at the time his diary closed) 
as they respectively came into the world.” 


Mr. Jesse does not tell us when the diary closed, but we presume a 
short time before the writer’s death. As Mr. Jesse also gives a letter 
from Gilbert to his brother Thomas, which is not included in Mr. 
Bell’s collection, we also presume that there is correspondence extant 
which has not yet seen the light. 

The reader may be reminded that Gilbert’s third brother was the 
Rey. John White, who went out as Chaplain to Gibraltar. 


“He was a man of congenial tastes with his brother, and was for many 
years preparing a work on the natural history of Gibraltar and the neigh- 
bourhood. This was commenced during his residence in Spain, and it 
continued to occupy him till his death, but was never published ” (Bell). 
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Mr John White returned from Gibraltar in May 1773, and became 
Vicar of Blackburn in Lancashire, from whence he continued a cor- 
respondence with Linneus which had commenced when he was in 
Gibraltar. These letters, as we have before observed, are in Mr. Bell’s 
second volume. The letters from Gilbert, to his brother John, are 
very interesting. As the last is dated October 31, 1777, we presume 
that Mr. John White must have died shortly afterwards; but Mr. Bell 
merely adds in a note: “ On his decease the widow came to live with 
Gilbert, with whom she remained till his death.” A pleasing feature 
in Gilbert’s letters to his brother is the loving care he seems to have 
bestowed upon the latter's son “Jack,” who came to reside with his 
uncle at Selborne, shortly after his father’s return to England. 
“ Jack” was evidently a great favourite with the old bachelor, who 
treated him asason. The minute details of Jack’s boyish ailments 
are touched with a loving hand. Master Jack has the measles, and 
Uncle Gilbert writes : 


“He drooped a little on Saturday and Sunday, and went to bed on 
Monday, where he lay till this morning without any cough or fever, or any 
bad symptom at all. Thomas lay in the little bed by him to help him to 
balm-tea, &c., in the night; but last night he slept without taking any- 
thing at all. To-morrow he takes physic. Mr. Budd and Mr. Webb (who 
both came to neighbours) (sic) called in and said he was in a fine way. 
Jack has behaved like a philosopher all through, submitting to his confine- 
ment without reluctance or murmuring. .. .” 


And here we have another instance of an almost parental interest : 


“Jack grows stout and tall, but not upright. He says he is five feet 
six inches and a half without his shoes. We began to read Horace’s 
Odes together, but found many of them so indecent for a young man, 
that we have taken to the Epistles, which are a fine body of ethics and 
very entertaining and sensible. Jack construes well, but makes slips 
with regard to quantity. He is become a very good transcriber. I believe 
such employ now and then is not bad for a young man, since it teaches him 
the use and power of stopping; a thing much neglected. Jack has read 
all the Georgics through.” 


Poor “Jack.” seems to have been unfortunate in his notions of 
quantity, as his uncle subsequently observes : 


“ Jack will by no means obstruct my motions this summer, but is of use 
and service. We never fall out much; and then it is chiefly about quantity 
in verse, and there is no moral turpitude in long and short feet.” 


Jack, who subsequently became John (“for now he is very near 
six feet high, I must no longer call him Jack”), appears, according to 
Mr. Bell, to have finally settled down as a surgeon at Salisbury, where 
he was elected to the Infirmary. 

We have merely alluded to “Jack’s” story as an illustration of the 
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kindly disposition of the old bachelor of Selborne ; but it must not 
be supposed that the letters to John White are of simply domestic 
interest. Gilbert was writing toa naturalist, and a ripe and good one, 
and, therefore, his correspondence is of great value, for the very dust 


of Gilbert’s is, as Bentley said of -Pearson’s, gold. Take for an 
instance : 


“Some boys killed lately at Oakhanger-ponds some flappers or young 
wild ducks; among the rest they took some young teals alive; one I saw, 
and turned into James Knight’s ponds. Till now I never knew that teals 
bred in England. So you see information crowds in every day !” 


Here is the secret of Gilbert White’s value as a naturalist. He was 
always accumulating evidence on personal discovery. 
The allusions to John White’s projected Natural History of 


Gibraltar only make us regret the more the loss of that work. 
Sometimes the advice is quaint : 


“Your bookseller must be consulted a little in the title-page and ad- 
vertisements, as he knows best how to throw in little savoury and alluring 
circumstances to quicken the appetite of your buyer. . . . With respect to 


your MS. you seem a cup too low, and do not assume the importance of 
an author.” 


And here is a piece of golden advice which we commend to the 
reader : 


“You have, perhaps, by your attention to your book and other matters, 
been too free with your constitution lately; you must, therefore, relax a 
little, and allow yourself more time for riding and walking. Particularly, 
I think, you should avoid contention, though in ever so good a cause; 
for any earnest agitation of the mind is bad for the stomach.” 


Another favourite nephew of Gilbert White’s was Samuel Barker, 
his sister’s only son, who died so recently as 1835. The correspond- 
ence with “Dear Sam” is very charming, containing not only much 
information on natural history, as might be expected, but several 
observations of literary interest, including some interesting criticism 
on poetry. 

“When you and I happen to meet, we will, if you like, read Virgil’s 
Georgics together, together with Martyn’s translation and notes, and shall, 
I trust, find no small satisfaction from that most beautiful of all human 
compositions.” a 

Again: » lle 

“A little turn for English poetry is no doubt a pretty accomplishment 
for a young gentleman, and will not only enable him the better to read 
and relish our best poets, but will, like dancing to the body, have an happy 
influence even upon his prose compositions. Our best poets have been our 


best prose writers; of this assertion Dryden and Pope are notorious 
instances. It would be in vain to think of saying much here on the art of 
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versification; instead of the narrow limits of a letter, such a subject would 
require a large volume. However, I may say in a few words that the way 
to excell is to copy only from our best writers. The great grace of poetry 
consists in a perpetual variation of your cadences: if possible no two lines 
following ought to have their pause at the same feet. 
“ Another beauty should not be passed over; and that is the art of 

throwing the sense and power into the third line, which adds a: dignity 
and freedom to your expressions. Dryden introduced this practice, and 
carried it to great perfection; but his successor, Pope, by his over exactness, 
corrected away that noble liberty, and almost reduced every sentence 
within the narrow bounds of a couplet. Alliteration, or the art of intro- 
ducing words beginning with the same letter in the same or following 
line, has also a fine effect when managed with discretion. Dryden and 
Pope practised this art with wonderful success. As, for example, where 
you say ‘ the polished beetle,’ the epithet ‘burnished’ would be better for 
the reason above. But then you must avoid affectation in this case, and 
let the alliteration slide in, as it were, without design; and this secret 
will make your lines bold and nervous. There are also in poetry allusions, 
similes, and a thousand nameless graces, the efficacy of which nothing can 
make you sensible of but the careful reading of our best poets, and a nice 
and judicious application of their beauties. I need not add that you 
should be careful to seem not to take any pains about your rhymes: they 
should fail in, as it were, of themselves. Our old poets laboured as much 
formerly to lug in two rhyming words as a butcher does to drag an ox to 
be slaughtered; but Pope has set such a pattern of ease in that way that 
few composers now are faulty in the business of rhyming.” 

And again : 

“ March 30, 1775. 

“As I took no copy of my last hasty letter on Poetry, 1 am not very 
certain how far I went in that subject, and what I omitted. However, 
I think I said nothing concerning the power that masterly writers 
possess of adapting their numbers to their subjects, or rendering the 
sound an ‘echo to the sense. Homer and Virgil no doubt enjoyed 
this faculty in great perfection, and have showed wonderful instances of 
it; but then you must remember that fanciful commentators have over- 
refined on this power, and have found numberless beauties of this kind 
which the author neither perceived nor intended. 

“The English language is very capable of being conducted to this 
perfection; and Pope in particular, in his translation of the Iliad, has 
frequently imitated the original most happily in this way. In his ‘ Essay 
on Criticism’ (which he published, as I remember, at sixteen years of age) 
he has given several instances of this sort of power, as 


‘And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows,’ &c. 


But the finest instance that I remember in our own language for several 
lines together, is in old John Dryden’s translation of a simile in Virgil, 


which, though I have not seen for these twenty years, I shall never forget 
on account of its singular elegance— 


‘As when a dove her rocky hold forsakes, 
Rous’d, in a fright her sounding wings she shakes; 
The cavern rings with clattering,—out she flies, 

And leaves her callow care, and cleaves the skies; 
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At first she flutters; but at length she springs 
To smoother flight, and shoots upon her wings,’ 


—‘ Mox aere lapsa quieto 
Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas.’ 


In short, John Dryden is to me much the greatest master of numbers of 
any of our English bards; but then, contrary to most men, he never 
arrived at perfection till he was very old. 

“ Rhyme in itself is barbarous and Gothic, and unknown to the ancients, 
who would have despised such a jingle; but then it must be remembered 
that modern languages, being destitute of the beauties derived from 
terminations and inflection, require some substitute. Besides, some of our 
best poets have conducted rhyme with such address that it seems to fall in 
of its own accord, without their seeking: and if rhymes are shackles, yet 
these people move so gracefully in them, that we would not wish to see 
them divested of them. 

“Blank verse is, no doubt, when well-conducted, full of dignity ; but then 
perfection in that way is so rare that we never had but two or three poems 
that were worth reading. <A desire of raising the diction above prose 
pushes men into fustian and bombast. Even the great Milton, the father 
of blank verse, is not always free from this vice, but ransacks the whole 
circle of sciences for a set of hard words and rumbling terms that make 
his readers stare. 

“As for Thomson (not Tompson) his ‘Seasons’ are sweet poems, full 
of just description and fine moral reflections; but then this Scotch bard, 
through a desire of elevating his language above prose, falls also into 
fustian sometimes; and though he thinks much like a poet, is often faulty 
in his diction. 

“The ‘Cyder’ of John Philips, a didactic and georgic poem in blank 
verse, is worthy your attention. This man died young; but had he 
survived till he had acquired a little more ease, and till time had somewhat 
mellowed his muse, he had been an excellent poet. 

“Somervile, quite in advanced life, wrote his ‘Chace,’ a poem full of 
warmth and spirit and all the enthusiasm of a young sportsman. 

“Thus have I given you my crude sentiments in a hasty way on the 
subject of English Poetry. If my remarks afford any pleasure or informa- 
tion, my intention will be fully answered.” 


Let the reader remember that these letters were written by a kind 
uncle to his loved nephew for the simple purpose of giving instruc- 
tion and pleasure, and without the slightest suspicion that they 
would meet the public eye, and they exhibit to us the far-famed 
author of ‘The Natural History of Selborne’ in a light he has not 
hitherto been viewed in, as a graceful scholar and a discerning critic. 

The letters to his nephew are simply charming, and every now 
and then we come upon a passage so illustrative of his genial 
temper: “I am still employed in making an index, an occupation 
full as entertaining as that of darning of stockings, though by no 
means so advantageous to society.” Or take this P.S. “ Little 
Tom Clement is visiting at Petersfield, where he plays much at 
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cricket: Tom bats; his grandmother bowls; and his great-grand- 
mother watches out !” 

And thus passed the happy life of Gilbert White! We hope we 
may say without irreverence, “he went about doing good.” Kind to 
his family, faifhful in his discharge of his pastoral duties, watching 
with loving eye the marvellous works of creation, silently, thankfully, 
passed the days, till venit summa dies. 

The last letter he, probably, ever wrote was to his friend Robert 
Marsham on June 15,1797: “TI have been annoyed this spring with 
a bad nervous cough and a wandering gout, that have pulled me 
down very much, and rendered me very languid and indolent ;” and 
he closes with the ominous words, “ the season with us is unhealthy ” : 
in eleven days after the hand was cold in death! Mr. Bell tells us 
that little more than a fortnight before that event the last record of 
his ministerial duties occurs in the parish register of his having 
officiated at a funeral. His last illness, though brief, was attended 
by much suffering. He died on the 26th of June 1793, and was 
buried on the 1st of the following July. “To the north of the 
chancel wall are six humble graves,” says Mr. Bell, “all occupied by 
the” remains of the White family. The fifth from the wall is that of 
Gilbert White, with the simple inscription, ‘G. W., June 26, 1793.’” 
But that humble grave needsno o’er-canopied monument. The ‘Natural 
History of Selborne’ brings, and will bring, pilgrims to visit the 
shrine from all climes. Now what is the secret of this adoration ? 
That one book has a magic and undefinable charm. We confess we 
must even retract our guess at the commencement of this paper. It 
was said by Henderson, the actor, of Mrs. Siddons, that she was “ the 
first and best of all actresses; she possessed in herself all that her 
predecessors possessed and all they wanted ; and that she would never 
be surpassed.” His prophecy has never yet been falsified. As a 
writer on Natural History we think we may safely say and predict 
the same of Gitpert Wurtz, of SELBORNE. 
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Ebenezer. , 


By CHARLES G. LELAND. 





Cuaptrer X. 


A STORM AND A STORY. 


THERE is a saying to the effect that one theory holds good until 
another takes its place. I was destined to suffer to prove it. Since 
the beginning of my acquaintance with Florence, I had lost no oppor- 
tunity of declaring in every indirect way that I loved her. I had 
looked, sighed, manifested a community of tastes and ideas, and, as I 
thought, must have convinced her that we were evidently two birds of 
paradise in a world of common poultry, and that our destiny was mani- 
festly one. We had become friends, allies, inseparables—everything 
but the one thing which I wanted. I began to despair and to believe 
that the last step never would be taken. 

For the truth is I had adopted a theory—and one not uncommon 
in America, that a mutual understanding can be established between 
man and woman and that they can glide into love and marriage 
without the harsh and commonplace trial of a formal proposal. The 
phrase “ popping the question” has always grated on my ear as a 
vulgarism, and in my reverence for Florence I wished to avoid every 
trace of anything common to common gossip. She, however, was not 
really American. She had been accustomed in Europe to regard every 
man as a being who might at first sight make love to every attractive 
woman trusting to luck to awake a sympathy, but without any thought 
of marriage, unless indeed a dowry and family connections might make 
it advisable. And her recent loss of friends and fortune had caused 
her to doubt her availability as a partie to a degree which to most 
American young ladies would have been incomprehensible. For she 
was vain of nothing, and was a striking proof to the contrary of the 
doctrines so firmly held by most belles, that a girl cannot be pretty or 
attractive without knowing it,—a saying to which we may always 
add in application “nor know it without thinking of it all the time, 
nor think of it without losing her greatest charm.” 

The end was that each of us began gently to suspect the other of 
being insensible, slow, or singular. Even our firm friendship seemed 
a barrier to more intimate feelings. I was perhaps timid or foolish— 
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it will appear plainly enough in this story that I am not an ideal 
novel-hero—and I believe that I should have departed, without having 
made a sign, had it not been for a strange incident, which was of 
course partly managed by my ever-meddling good-natured Mephisto- 
pheles, Ebenezer. 

Corlis Stuuyvesant was a concentrated extract of Young New York 
out of old Dutch blood, a congenial spirit to Hale Russell, ready for 
anything and able to do most things well. His favourite amusement 
was yachting, and in his beautiful little craft, ‘The Yankee Witch,’ 
he had come to visit us. It had been arranged that we should all 
sail with Corlis down the Hudson, and thence out into the bay to fish 
—in short, we were going on a week’s voyage. At the eleventh hour 
our host and captain was called away on business, but this made no 
difference in our arrangements, except that Hale went in command. 
It was a charming voyage, and what with sketching and singing, 
visiting at friends’ houses on either bank, smoking, talking, and 
guitar-playing, time passed as in adream. To me it had the inde- 
finable charm of charms—that of recalling old times, sunny holidays 
in boyhood, and golden hours with friends who were too kind ever to 
be forgotten. I visited picturesque old places, hardly changed, which 
had once been homes to me, and where I was still as welcome as ever. 
To revisit such scenes with those whom we have learned to lately 
love, is like drinking new wine from the old silver flagon which 
charmed our youth. 

It would be ungrateful did I not mention that in mere matters of 
comfort we were greatly helped by the accomplished Ebenezer, who, 
like a true coloured person, enjoyed anything like a merry-making 
much more than the white people for whom it was got up. To pour 
out the champagne literally in icy needles and fragments, is the negro 
ideal of butlership ; to receive a gracious “Thank you” from a lady for 
some dexterous service, and then to make a dignified exit with a “style” 
which appals the small fry of servantdom, is, to an accomplished 
coloured waiter, something worth living for. Practically he is the 
only person with whom work is in itself perfection and truth. To 
keep us all well-brushed from top to toe, and to supply us with 
refreshments, especially drinkables just as they were needed, seemed 
to be a mission and a mania with Ebenezer, and so he artfully tempted 
us with early juleps, after-breakfast cobblers, eleven o'clock absinths 
and tansy-smashes, twelve o’clock brandy-sours, half-past twelve light- 
ning-pick-me-ups, and so on till midnight, when he appeared with a 
soothing put-me-in-my-little-bed of old whisky in one tumbler and a 
rock-me-to-sleep-mamma of very superior gin in another. But the 
great feather in his cap was not, as with most bar-keepers, the cock- 
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tail, but a compound which he called Moral Suasion, and which was 
so exquisitely tempting with its blended flavours of old peach-brandy 
and fresh honey, with a dreamy suggestion of maraschino and rose, 
that one felt while drinking that Ebenezer was in earnest when he 
declared that with one tumbler of it he could convert the most hard- 
ened temperance-man or impenitent teetotaller that ever lived. We 
were obliged, indeed, at an early stage to protest against Ebenezer’s 
temptations, lest at the rate at which we were beginning to yield we 
should find ourselves some fine morning off Coney Island in a blooming 
state of delirium tremens. 

We had gone ashore one day to visit a friend, and while there had 
seen a horse for which its owner had paid a very high price. I had 
observed Ebenezer taking side-long glances at the animal, and with 
all due respect examining him furtively in a way which indicated a 
knowledge of horse-flesh. I am not particularly “of the horse, 
horsey,” but Hale is, and the animal of which I spoke had greatly 
interested him. 

As we were smoking our cigars that evening, on the deck, he 
said :— 

“T should like to know whether that beast is really worth as much 
as he cost.” 

“T think,” I observed, “that Ebenezer might give you a straight 
tip. He evidently was examining that horse very carefully this 
morning.” 

As we spoke I heard the twang of a banjo forward. I called 
Ebenezer. 

“Oh, you have a banjo!” cried Florence. “Do make him play and 
sing something.” 

“ And Ebenezer,” said Hale, “I should like to know what you think 
of that horse we saw to-day.” 

“Tss, Miss,” replied Ebenezer to Florence; adding to Hale, “ Iss, 
Mar’sa, but wif yore bountiful pummission,” he said this with a chuckle, 
“Tse gwine to sing a song dat answer bofe queshuns, fo’ it’s a song 
about an ole cullered man dat wus axed de same broblem, an’ my 
*pinion’s de same as his’n.” 

“ Well—twang the lyre—go ahead, sing it or speak,” said Hale, 
lighting his cigar, while Ebenezer, touching his banjo at first very 
lightly and then boldly, sang the ditty of 


“UncLE BEE.” 


“ Dere neber wus a darkey so genteel as Uncle Bee, 
He’s wite ha’ar an’ wiskers war a solemn sight to see, 
He’s linen looked as moral as a fresh pertatur-peel, 
He was ’spectable all ober frum his hat-ban’ to he’s heel. 
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Oh, it’s wait on de ladies in de parler, Uncle Bee! 
De little nigs ar’ lookin’ troo de winder for to see 
How to fol de napkins and pass roun’ de tea, 

Fo’ dey all git deir manners frum you! 


You could read it in he’s coat an’ spell it in he’s collars, 
Dat he muss hab a mar’sa wuff haff a millium dallas; 
But sumfin’ in he’s ’pearance al’ays putt it in yore head, 
He could be mighty sassy if he wusn’t so well-bred. 


Uncle Bee’s ole mar’sa hab incumulated cash, 

But de young one who ’herit wus ’stravagant an’ rash, 
He putt champagne in de tea-kittle fo’ tea, 

Witch berry badly scandalize dat decen’ Uncle Bee. 


He’d set a tousan’ dallas on farra any day, 

He’d hire de whole opra, jist to see de play, 

An’ he’d charter all de bar wen he went upon a spree, 
Witch a’mos’ broke de heart of pore ole Uncle Bee. 


But de berry wuss of all, whar he ’cur de bigges’ loss 
Wus dis, widout knowin’ he wus al’ays goin’ hoss; 
Aw’ he’d buy ebry trotta dat he could hyar or see, 
Witch nearly play de debil wid pore ole Uncle Bee. 


One day he buy a hoss witch he tink wus "bout east, 
Ten tousand dallas he pay fo’ de beast; 

An’ arter he got um he tink he’d like to see 

De benevolen’ opinium of ole Uncle Bee. 


‘He’s one of de bucks,’ young mar’sa say, 

‘Heah you John an’ Petah, fly roun’ dis way! 
Take off he’s blankets—show de hoss free! 

Fo’ I’se gwine to estonish dat good ole Uncle Bee!’ 


But wen Uncle see ’um, ’stead of one of de bucks, 

He make up he’s mine dat he wusn’t wuff shucks, 

‘De hoss is a swindle,’ to hesef say he, 

But wus too p’lite to ’spress it, wus ole Uncle Bee. 


So he say, ‘Dat hoss, mars’a, I tell you on my word, 
Makes me tink of a sayin’ witch praps you neber heard, 
De fuss part I quite disrememba,’ said he. 

‘But de nea say, “‘is soon parted,”’ say ole Uncle Bee. 


Oh, it’s wait on de ladies in de parler, Uncle Bee! 
De little nigs is lookin’ troo de winder fur to see 
How to fol’ up de napkins and pass roun’ de tea, 

Fo’ dey all git deir manners frum you.” 


This was sung to an exciting jig tune, and towards the end Ebenezer 
seemed to be quite carried away with his own music. “Bravo! 
bravo!” cried Florence, “I never heard veal banjo-playing before by a 
native. How very jolly it is!” 
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There was another young lady and gentleman visitor on board, and 
we had a clear deck. Ebenezer continued to play, and in an instant 
we were all whirling in a waltz. A young sailor who formed half our 
crew added a well played flageolet-whistle to the orchestra, and our 
ball, if small and improvised, was not the less gay. It was a pretty 
sight, too, the red lights from our lanterns lighting the deck, and 
illuminating the wall of the Palisades, the moon tipping the rippling 
waters, while the crimson gleam of the one and the silver shine of the 
other alternately covered the flapping sail. 

“Tt is a fine night,” said Hale, as we retired. “I hope we may 
have as fine weather to-morrow, and as pleasant an ending to the 
day ! ”? 

The weather next morning was indeed fair, and we kept on our 
course, but after we had -got well into salt-water beyond Staten Island, 
there were indications that a storm was brewing, and Hale, although 
unwilling to return, put the yacht about, believing we had yet time 
to gain the harbour, when a squall struck us and in an instant we 
were washed from stem to stern. I have never had a clear idea of 
what took place at that time; what I can recall is, that I saw Florence 
borne overboard by a tremendous rush of waters, that Ebenezer, stand- 
ing above the rush and clinging to the halliards, plunged after her, 
that I myself, blinded and unable to distinguish anything, instinctively 
clung to a rope of which one end was fast. I did not know that my 
servant, who was a powerful swimmer, had caught Florence and been 
borne back by the current towards the-boat. But after the long 
moment of darkness and during which the great wave swept over us, 
I saw Ebenezer close by me, holding my darling in his arms, and 
heard him ery, “ Hyar, Mar’sa Louis, hol’ de lady ! quick es you kin.” 
I grasped her by the waist with my left arm, and Ebenezer springing 
on board with the aid of the young sailor hauled us both in. Florence 
was insensible, and I nearly stunned. It was not my fault that I had 
done no more, though it was greatly to Ebenezer’s credit that he had 
done so much. He had not been struck and blinded by the waves as 
we had been, and he was far my superior in strength. 

Mrs. Brooks was at the time in the cabin, and there Florence was 
soon restored to consciousness. She was not injured in the least ; but 
my right arm had been cruelly strained, and I had several bruises 
received against the side, while sheltering my burden. I learned after- 
wards that when Mrs. Brooks and Hale had on the impulse of the 
moment begun to praise Ebenezer, he had at once put an end to all 
such manifestations by placing his fingers on his lips, winking with 
appalling mystery and whispering : *’Sh ’sh !—don’ speak, I’se gwine 
to tell you sumfin bimeby.” 

There was something so startling and remarkable in this manner 
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of accepting thanks for a great service that both were promptly 
silenced. 

We were soon comfortably ashore on Staten Island in the villa of a 
friend, where the utmost kindness was shown us. The next morning 
I was up early, sitting alone in a pleasant portico among clustering 
honey-suckles and listening to Ebenezer whistling and chirruping like 
a mocking bird in the adjoining garden, from which I was separated 
by a low ivy-grown wall. The rapid sounds as of whisk! whisk ! 
which accompanied his music, indicated that he was busy at his 
favourite occupation of brushing my clothes. 

“ Good morning, Miss !” 

“Good morning, Ebenezer !” 

The last voice was that of Florence. 

“Tt was very brave and good of you, Ebenezer, to jump overboard 
as you did yesterday and save my life. I must thank you for it as 
long as I live, and I hope I shall be able to show my gratitude.” 

It is not usual to interrupt ladies when speaking to servants, and 
without intending to listen I overheard this very natural remark, 
not thinking it worth while to interrupt the conversation. But 
Ebenezer’s reply was so peculiar that I was obliged to either keep 
silence and listen, or else utterly contradict him, disconcert him, and 
hurt his feelings. For to my surprise, instead of replying to Florence 
with a cheerful laugh as he always did when pleased, he kept porten- 
tous silence, and then replied— 

“De fac’ am, Miss, dat dose complimens you’se payin’ me is sharp 
arrers wid coals of juniper. Be not rash wid dy mouf an’ let not dine 
heart be hasty to utterance, nor do thou, like de heeven, imagine a 
vain ting. Fo’ de trufe is, dat yesterday even wen de waters had 
oberwelmed us, an’ de stream had gone ober our soul; it wusn’ J dat 
entered into de ragin’ billers an’ snatched you like a bran’ frum de 
burnin’. Dat was Mar’sa Louis. To him be allotted de praise !” 

“But Ebenezer, this was not what I understood——” 

“ Jist so, Miss, but dat wus de way of it. You jist ought to hab 
seen how he jumped into de wide breakin’ in of waters as dey rolled 
demsefs in on de desolation, an’ cotch a hold of you!” 

“ But I thought you jumped in after me.” 

“Bress your soul, no. I was only kine o’ washed oberboard—per- 
miscous-like as it was. But Mar’sa Louis had de sense to frow a rope 
fust an’ jump arter you, an hole onto it, and grab you—an’ all I did 
wus to help de man John to haul you in.” 

It is a curious fact that when a man of colour has studied a speech 
in advance, especially if there is a great deal of lying in it, both 
points may be detected by the excess of scriptural quotation. 

“ Ebenezer—is this possible ?” 
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' “Pawsible! you jist ought to heerd wat I heerd him say dis 
mornin’. I'd jist kerried up his coffee to him—an’ de boots—‘ Mar’sa 
Louis,’ says I, ‘dat wus berry expressive conduc’ o’ yourn wen you 
tuck dat header into the "Lantic ocean an’ pull de lady out.’ ‘Iss, 
Ebenezer,’ he ’ply, fotchin’ a great deep scythe,—‘ Iss—but ef it had a 
bin a sea of fiah an’ brimston’, I'd a-plungered into it to fetch out dat 
blossom of lubliness.’ Dem wus his berry words, Miss,” continued 
Ebenezer, with a grim sternness which seemed to declare—This is 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. “You kin tell by the 
turn of de words dey’s none of mine. Dey’s too bu’ful.” 

I understood by the pause which ensued that Florence was believing 
all that Ebenezer said. He went on with increased earnestness— 

“ An’ Miss—if you owes me any tanks for haulin’ de rope, let me 
tuck em out in tuckin’ de libaty of jist sayin’ a word "bout de grandes’ 
an’ nobles’ young genel’man dat Iebber ’sperienced. De fac’ am”— 
here he sunk his voice—“ he hab sumfin’ on he’s mine dat’s a-waryin’ 
he’s life out. Shill I go on ?” 

There was again a silence, which Ebenezer apparently took for 
consent, as he went on— 

“Up at Brookville—wen you tink he’d goned to bed, he used to sit 
up a-lookin’ at a portergraf dat he’d cribbed out of de draw’ in de 
parler.” 

I found out subsequently on comparing notes that both Florence 
and myself blushed freely on hearing this information. 

“ An’ den he’d study de Bible by hesef, and wunst as I wus gittin’ 
out he’s close, an’ he not noticin’ me, I heerd him read out ‘ Behol’ dou 
art fair, my lub; dou has’ dove’s eyes widin dy locks, an’ I seed de 
tears on his eyes as he looked at de little pictur’. I beg pardin fo’ 
bein’ so free in my discorse, I mean on’y to tell de trufe, Miss. You’s 
eomplimentered me on doin’ sumfin dat anoder gen’lman went and 
did, and I jist tuck de suprisin’ libaty of ’spoundin’ his motives.” 

“T know you mean well, Ebenezer, but I still think you have under- 
rated your own services.” 

“ Jist as you please, Miss. De trufe will come to light dough 
skrushed to erf, fo’ de way of de just will lead to de paffs of rejoicin’. 
Dat’s a clar gone fac’.” 

And with the air of a man fairly suffering with uprightness, 
Ebenezer gathered up his whisk broom with the garments and 
departed. 

Does it ever occur to the reader how much his life may be influenced 
by the will or caprices of those who are so much beneath him that he 
perhaps hardly notices their existence ? Once, many years ago, I lived 
at the Gramercy Park Hotel, in New York, where we had as head 
waiter an Irishman, whose drollery and impudence were unparalleled, 
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though to do him justice it must be admitted that he was always 
obliging and capable in his duties. One morning he pointed out to 
me a young gentleman and lady, and said: 

“Do ye mind yon couple, Surr. Sure it’s killin’ me they are wid 
their parvarsity. Sorra a bit do I belave I'll ivir git thim married at 
all. An’ thin the thrubble they make me! It’s six months I’ve bina 
matchin’ em’ an’ divil an ingagement yet. Now the last three couples 
before ’em I got buckled in about two months apace. Sure they wint 
off like doves in Spring jest!” 

“How do you manage it ?” 

“Asy enough wid sinsible paple. Whiniver he—an’ his name's 
Brown—comes down to breakfast an’ goes to sate himsilf, we'll say at 
the ind of the table, I just say to him, ‘That sate’s ingaged, will ye 
jist have the goodness to sit down here by the young lady ?—and 
whin she comes wid her mother, divil a chair can they get except by 
Mr. Brown. An’ there’s other dodges I have in the way of mate an’ 
vittles that would milt the heart av a crackadile ; but I belave this 
couple has got no hearts at all. But plase God! I'll marry ’em yit, 

_ in spite av themselves.” 

Now at the rate at which I was not proceeding, I believe that in a 
few days I should have left Brookville without coming to any under- 
standing with Florence, had not Ebenezer, who, like all his class, took 
great interest in love affairs, resolved to play the part of the Irish 
waiter. The incident of the rescue’ from drowning was too tempting 
to his love of adventure, or of meddling, to be neglected. 

As soon as my servant had departed I joined Florence in the garden. 

T need not say that she blushed as she saw and greeted me, asking 
if I had sustained injury from my efforts, and thanking me earnestly 
for what I had done. 

“T came here to speak of that,” I said. ‘Do you know that you 
are entirely misinformed as to all that took place? I was seated on 


the other side of that wall just now and heard all that Ebenezer said. 
I was eaves-dropping.” 


“Oh, how could you?” 

“ Because I should have disconcerted and mortified him if I had 
appeared, and he has done so much for us that it was really only a 
trifle to let him play his little comedy to his satisfaction. But to do 
him justice, you should know that you were really saved by him. It 
was Ebenezer who kept you from drowning and who passed you to me 
as I was holding the rope.” 

“But you threw the rope overboard to us.” 

“No, I only found it floating and grasped it.” 

“Yet I owe you thanks.” 


“Hardly. But Miss Roberts,” I added slowly, “if Ebenezer has 
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shown himself a miracle of mendacity, he has at least spoken the truth 
in one respect. If I have not used the rhetoric in regard to yourself 
which he has attributed to me——” 


Here the blushes glowed again, flitting and paling like Northern 
lights. 

—“it is not less true that I feel towards you as he intimated. I 
plead guilty to the photograph—though I am sorry to say that I have 
not been so diligent a student of the Bible as Ebenezer declared.” 

Here I took her hand. 

“T feel the mortification,” I resumed, “of following in a path laid 
down by such a pioneer. But to have preserved your life invests;the 
humblest man with dignity in my eyes.” 

I think I saw a very little smile at this. I continued: 

“Will you not let the two lives which he has saved—mine on land 
and yours at sea—become one? Will you be mine—will you marry 
me‘ o” 

Florence looked at me very earnestly and said, 

“Do you know that you are very imprudent, and I also? I have 
lost friends and fortune and should be a burden 

“T know all about it. Here in America we marry to begin life— 


not to end it. You know that we are congenial in mind, tastes, pur- 
suits. Definitively 


“ Definitively —then—yes.” 

We sat for some time in silence—a little astonished at ourselves. 
Then we began to talk it over, to study our prospects, to think of life. 
And then we wandered about in our conversation, and finally came 
back to the absurd event which had led to my declaration. 

“That ever lying should have led to such happiness. Napoleon _ 
was right when he said it was, in its way, a power,” I remarked. 

“Tf it be true, sir, like master, like man, I shall have a curious 
gentleman to supervise.” 

Just as this was said, I heard Ebenezer’s voice uplifted from the 
kitchen where he had gone to instruct the cook in the deep mystery 


of preparing real pepper-pot soup. He sang clearly and loudly toa 
beautiful Methodist air the song of 








“Buiue Day.” 


“As I wus sailin’ in my boat, 
Wid all the fishes I could tote, 
I seed a lady on de lan’, 

Wid dimon’ rings upon her han’, 
In blue day, in true day, . 
She held a silber bowl; 
In blue day, in true day, 
De blue day of de soul. 
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*O come!’ she says, ‘an’ go wid me! 
T’se gwine to a far country, 
I’se gwine to my hebenly home, 
O come wid me, my true lub, come! 
In blue day, in true day, 
An’ git de silber bowl; 
In blue day, in true day, 
De blue day of de soul. 


‘An’ you shill wear a golden crown, 
Wid emeril pearls dat weighs a poun’, 
An’ see the glory shinin’ roun’, 
An’ starlight rays a rollin’ down, 
In blue day, in true day, 
Into de silber bowl; 
In blue day, in true day, 
In blue day of de soul. 


‘An’ wen you git de silber bowl, 
Rememba’ dat it is dy soul; 

An’ wen de star of light you see, 
Dat is de lub witch shines fo’ dee. 
In blue day, in true day, 

Into de silber bowl; 
In blue day, in true day, 
De blue day of de soul.’” 


Whatever may be thought of the words, the air of the song, the 
quavering hymn-like expression, and the earnest feeling of the singer 
kept me from smiling. I took Florence’s hand. 

“Let it be so, dear. May our whole life be one clear blue day of 
the soul—a day of serene love.” 


Cuapter XI. 
EL FATIHEH. 


WE were all assembled in the parlour at Brookville, a delightful 
apartment, unconventionally furnished in old hall style with oak 
furniture, and adorned with weapons, antlers, and antiques of all 
kinds, and in such abundance as to render their dusting and integrity 
one of the cares of life to our hostess. Hale was busy in arranging 
fishing-tackle, while Florence occupied herself with an endless task, 
that of illustrating a choice copy of ‘The Arabian Nights’ with such 
engravings, slips cut from publications, or manuscript notes, as were 
appropriate to the book. As this involved the insertion of hundreds 
of leaves of thin drawing-paper between the as yet unbound pages, 
and much consideration in pasting, the illustrator had endless amuse- 
ment always at hand, and as her friends had bestowed upon her every 
picture which they could find of a Turk or a Persian, or of the East, 
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from the Pyramids to the Great Wall of China, the result was a 
superfluity of material and a difficulty of choice. 

“ T wonder,” said Florence, referring to the text of her work, “that 
as there must have been clever women of all kinds among the Orientals 
—and some of them are very well described in ‘The Arabian Nights’ 
—that their poetry and their pictures of Paradise give such a very 
low ideal of the sex. Now, at one time I looked up and read a great 
deal of Eastern poetry in translations, and, from beginning to end, 
I always found in it the same silly song: ‘ She is incredibly beautiful, 
and he is burning, roasting, and frying with love. Her eyes are 
diamonds, almonds, or like gazelles’ ; she is all musk and lilies, and he 
is all passion and tears.’ It is all quite as appropriate to the shallowest 
fop, or to the most illiterate and silly pretty girl, as to anybody. Such 
a thing as loving a plain girl, or a moderately good-looking one with 
an intellect, never seems to have entered the wisest Oriental head. 
And to think of Mahomet—he who owed so much to women’s better 
qualities—a man who knew noble-minded ones, having no more grati- 
tude than to allot four moon-faced doll-babies to every true believer 
in the Koran.” 

“Tt is wonderful,” said Hale, “how they worship that Koran. I’ve 
been told that the perfection of melodious prose exists in it; that 
when properly read the sound enchants the soul, and that the Fatiheh 
or opening chapter acts as a remedy for illness.” 

“T should like to hear it read then,” said Mrs. Brooks, “ for I feel 
a little unwell this morning.” 

Our conversation was here interrupted from a most unexpected 
source. Ebenezer at the end of the room was down on his knees 
before the German silver grate, carefully polishing the bars with 
whiting. A large smutch of the powder had been transferred to his 
face, and his hands and arms were of varied colours, like a circus 
clown’s. Looking around, he exclaimed respectfully, still holding a 
rubbing-cloth— 

“Ef you please, Miss Brooks, I knows a heap ’bout de Koran.” 

“T should never be astonished at Ebenezer’s knowing anything,” 
said Florence, laughing. 

“And what do you know of the Koran?” inquired Hale, very 
eagerly, as his glance caught mine. 

“T knows de Fatiheh in Arabi, an’ it goes dis way.” And here 
Ebenezer in a loud nasal sing-song cried— 

“Bismillah irrahmani r rahim Alhamdu Ililléhi rabbi ’] ‘a’lamin’ 
irrahmani rrahim malik i yaum iddin.” 

“Why, it 7s real Arabic!” cried Mrs. Brooks. 

“Don’ broke de charm, Missus,” said Ebenezer, continuing— 
“Tyyaka na‘budu wa iyydéka nesta‘in ihdina ’ssirata ‘1 mustakim sira 
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elladhina an ‘amta ‘alaihim ghair el maghdhubi ‘alahim ra la dh- 
dhalin.” * 

And here Ebenezer sat back on his heels, flourishing the cloth or 
chamois-skin, full of pride, and looking for applause. It came in a 
startling form from Hale, whom I had told that Ebenezer denied 
that he had ever lived with a master in Kentucky. 

“You in-fernal lying, rascally nigger !—you wretched 

At the same instant as his rolling eyes met my glance, I cried— 

“You deceitful, treacherous scamp !” 

Ebenezer’s expreasion was at this instant fearful to behold, as, 
sitting on his heels, his face in white and dark brown, like a piebald 
spectre, he looked at us aghast as if he thought we had gone 
mad. 

“Lawd bress me, Mar’sa!—wat’s I bin an’ gone an’ done to be 
boosed so? I know de Koran is heevin’ blin’ness dat makes de 
Paguns imagine a wain ting—but laws! dere’s no harm or wickedness 
in jist gibbin’ Missus a speciment 

“Ebenezer !” I said, “answer quickly, and tell the truth this time, 
if you ever did. Where did you learn that Arabic?” 

“From my ole fader. De ole man comed from Africa, whar he 
teeched it. He fotch me from de Habana to dis country.” 

“You can speak Spanish very well, and yet you told me on the 
steamboat that you only knew a few words of it. There was another 
untruth.” 

Here Ebenezer dropped his lower jaw in utter alarm, not knowing 
to what this examination was tending, and gazed appealingly at Miss 
Roberts. But with quick intelligence she had already recalled and 
connected the circumstances that her father had brought from Havana 
two slaves, and that one spoke Arabic, and her only expression was 
one of anxious interest. 


“ Ebenezer,” I said, “do you want to see your father ?” 

He burst into tears. 

“Lawd knows I wan’ to see de pore ole man. O my fader, my 
fader! Oh, Mar’sa Louis, ef so be you knows whar he is, luff me go 
an’ fine um at wunst. O fader, fader!” 

“You might have seen him weeks ago if you had told me the truth 
when I asked you in West Virginia if you were the Ebenezer who 
lived on Major Roberts’s plantation in Kentucky. Do you see that 
young lady ?”—I pointed to Florence—* That is his daughter.” 











* Inthe name of God the Merciful and Compassionate, praise be to God, 
the Lord of the Universe, the Merciful, the Compassionate, the King of 
the Day of Judgment. Thee we worship, of Thee we ask aid, guide us 
on the right way, the way of those to whom Thou art gracious, not of 
those with whom Thou art angry, not of those who go astray.” 
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“Dat my ole Mar’sa’s da’ter!” Ebenezer’s face at this point was 
a study for an artist of the grotesque. “My ole Mar’sa’s da’ter !” 

And having exhausted tears he here fell into the inevitable relief 
of a negro and laughed wildly. Now Ebenezer’s laugh was Homeric 
and contagious. First Mrs. Brooks caught it, then Hale and Florence, 
and I, who was not a little angry, joined in. Then Ebenezer, stimu- 
lated and encouraged, laughed like a giant. A flock of turkeys on 
the lawn without, hearing the music, burst into a sympathetic gobble- 
obble-obble—the poultry in the farm-yard awakened by it crowed 
and screamed—the cattle neighed, lowed and brayed, and the army 
of sounds, led by Ebenezer’s ringing laugh, rolled afar over the Hudson, 
and broke and died in faint echoes on the opposite cliffs. 

“ An’ dat’s my young Missus,” cried Ebenezer, as soon as quiet 
was restored. 

“ Yes, that is your old Master’s daughter.” 

“My young Missus dat was, an’ is to be,” said the rogue, with an 
expression of mingled politeness and archness which made Florence 
blush and smile, and which effectively disarmed me. “But, O 
Mar’sa, ef dis is all true, wat a desput wicked outcass’ I’se bm. De 
Lawd have massy on me! I tole you dat lie—for it wus a lie, an’ no 
mistake—kase I wus feered somebody mought hab a claim to de money 
Td laid by. You know you talked bout de money dat Ebenezer got. 
Dat skeered me. Fo’ I did got a big heap of money, plun’nerin’ in de 
war. You’s seed me do some of dat wuck,” he added with a chuckle, 
“an’ I kep’ it quiet. Dere’s no knowin’ who mought be arter it.” 

“Yes—and with it you had all of your master’s property. Now 
where is the box ?” 

“ Wha’, wha’ !—you know all dat, Mar’sa! Wy, de box is in charge 
of amoughty rich an’ ’spectable man of colour ; he come from Orleens, 
an’ wen I knowed him, he libbed in Charleston. I don’ know whar’ 
he lib now. Dar’s the trouble. Dat’s what inockilates my per- 
splexity.” 

“ And his name ?” 

“ He’s name—dat wus Lenore. High-polite Lenore.” 

“Upon my word,” said Hale, “this is getting to be interesting.” 

“Very,” laughed Florence. “So, Cousin Hale, you are in the 
drama at last a little bit.” 

“Goramity, Mar’sa!” roared Ebenezer, startled and excited beyond 
all bounds of propriety. ‘You don’ say you knows dat man, High- 
polite Lenore ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ An’ you knows whar he is at dis hyar crisis ?” 

“T do.” 


“An’ kin you tell me”—here Ebenezer rose to his feet, and as his 
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eyes glared over his whited cheeks streaked with recent weeping his 
appearance was so appalling that I inwardly rejoiced that none of the 
children were present—* kin you tell me ef a berry han’some young 
lady of de nockteroon class of ’siety, name Rosy, was wid ’um ?” 

“Ah, ha!” cried Hale, “ sits the wind in that quarter ?” 

“Yes, Ebenezer,” I answered, “she was. A very charming lively 
girl, who played the guitar and mixed sherry cobblers like an angel.” 

“ Dat’s de peach,” cried Ebenezer. “ Dat’s de berry ’dentical pink 
dat tuck de prize at my horticultural expedition. But, Mar’sa Louis, 
whar—whar is she ?” 

“Ebenezer, listen! I know all about them. Your father is 
probably in Charleston now, and Lenoir has returned to New Orleans. 
IT saw him there, and also met your father in Charleston just before I 
went to West Virginia, and if you had only been less suspicious you 
might have been with Rosy now.” 

“Dis nigger is jussly punish’,” groaned Ebenezer ; “de han’ of de 
Lawd is jist as clar as mud in dis hyar revolution. An’ now, Mar’sa, 
to ’splain de accidents of dis kitastropy. Fustly, it was at de conflick 
of Chattanooga dat my ole Mar’sa ”—here he looked at Florence with 
a kind yet respectful glance—* fell in de battle. He died—like a 
gen’lman an’ a hero.” 

“ And you were by him ?” cried Florence. 

“Iss, Miss, an’ got a haff-a-dozen wowns a kerryin’ him off,” said 
Ebenezer proudly. “ An’ dat a’nt all, nuther. Sam Short, he got 
killed, an’ Jim Posey—dat wus a Tuscaloosa nigger—had a bagganet 
troo his heart—an’ nebber mine, Miss,” cried Ebenezer, seeing Florence 
in tears, “ fo’ short, luff me say dat six brack sojers loss’ deir libes to 
git yore fader off de battle-feel’** An’ he wus dyin’, his lass’ speech 
to me wus to gib me a spackidge of papers, ’scurities an’ greenbacks, 
an’ he say, ‘ Ebenezer, gib dis to my daughter!’ An’ den he couldn’ 
speak, so I say, ‘ Lord, into dy han’s I commen’ his spirit!’ an’ den 
he look at me an’ squiz my han’, an’ say ‘Florence !’—an’ so 
he died.” 

Here Ebenezer was weeping aloud, and Florence was in tears. 
We were all deeply moved. After a short pause Ebenezer con- 
tinued— 

“ Befo’ de war wus over, I wen’ back to de plantation. Nobody 
dar know anyting *bout ole Mar’sa’s family, or whar de young Missus 
was. I quired an’ ’quired, an’ couldn’ larn nuffin’. Bimeby I an’ 
my old fader put dose papers an’ money into car’ of High-polite in 
Charleston. When de war wus ober I wen’ back dar, but I couldn’ 





* I knowan instance in which twelve men lost their lives in rescuing the 
body of their colonel.—C. G. L. 
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fine de ole man, nor High-polite nuther. All was clar done gone. 
An’ dat’s de whole hist’ry, Mar’sa, an’ wat you don’ know ’bout de 
ress’, I reckon ain’t wuth knowin’. An’ now, Mar’sa?” 

“ And now, Ebenezer, I think that just as soon as you can pack up, 
I shall be off to Charleston.” 

“ Off, Mar’sa!” cried Ebenezer, “is you reely gwine as soon as I’se 
ready ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Whoo—oop!” cried Ebenezer. “Ef all yore tings ain’t packed 
in five minits, an’ ef I stop any longer dan jist to run into de kitchin 
an’ make a raid on a whole pie an’ sass de ole cook, I’se a Dutchman.” 
And saying this he disappeared, and in reality was not much longer 
in making his preparations than he had promised. 

“You know, Florence,” I said, “that if I leave you so suddenly, it 
is solely on your account.” 

“Tt is all so like a dream,” she said. “It will take a long time 
to realise anything. But go, and return as soon as you can.” 

Hurried as our preparations had been, they were not more so than 
those of another gentleman whose company we did not expect. At 
the last minute Hale Russell appeared on the steamboat, preceded 
by a servant carrying his portmanteau and other travelling 
requisites. 

“ Aha! sits the wind in that quarter?” I exclaimed. 

“ Exactly,” replied Hale, coolly. “I forgot to mention that I also 
have important business in New Orleans.” 

“Love lends wings,” as Venus said when she saw Cupid putting 
pinions on the tortoise. ‘“ Well, Hale, the more the merrier! Three 
make a company.” 

As for Ebenezer, his spirits were buoyant, hilarious, and irre- 
pressible. In a state of frantic joy he bundled our baggage on the 
boat—he “dusted” us each thoroughly three times within thirty 
minutes, and finally passed the night; forward with a select party ye 
men and brothers, singing from time to time with a chorus some 


melodious doggrel, of which I atiataited obtained the following 
Verses : 


“T am Bovwun’ To Go.” 


“Oh! it’s dashin’ an’ a splashin’ of de steamboat weels, 
Fo’ I am boun’ to go; 
An’ it’s clar de decks, fo’ who come nex’, 
To de lan’ whar de cotton grow. 
By de lan’, by de lan’, 
Fo’ de boat is off at las’, 
An de tide a-risin’ fass’, 
An’ de gen’lmen_a-drinkin’ down below. 
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Oh! it’s pullin’ an’ a bullin’ de rope frum de bank, 
Fo’ I am boun’ to go. 
It’s a squallin’ an’ a haulin’ at de gangway plank, 
To de lan’ whar de cotton grow. 
By de lan’, by de lan’, 
Fo’ de boat is off at las’, 
An’ de tide a-risin’ fass’, 
An de gen’lmen a-drinkin’ down below. 


' Wen I git to de dock about one o’clock, 
Whar I am boun’ to go, 
Dar my true lub will stan’ wid her bonnet in her han’, 
In de lan’ whar de cotton grow. 
By de lan’, by de lan’, 
Fo’ de boat is off at las’, 
An de tide a-risin’ fass’, 
An’ de gen’lmen a-drinkin’ down below. 


Cuapter XII. 
INDEFINITE PERFECTIBILITY. 


Hate and I were smoking on the deck of the steamboat on which 
we were going to Charleston. Sunset was gradually tinting the sky 
changing its blue into crimson, the crimson to ruddy brown, the 
brown to the deeper mysteries of colour which-are without name, and 
the early rising evening planet, like the first lamp of a guest at an 
Eastern festival, announced that a brilliant star-party would soon 
arrive. At a little distance, Ebenezer was still working away at his 
sketch-book, while we were conversing on a subject which in those 
days excited much interest—the capacity of coloured men for freedom 
and culture. 

“T think,” said Hale, “ nothing can be expected of them, unless you 
fix some definite object or aim before them. Tell the freedman that 
if he gets through so much work, he will get such or such a reward, 
and he may do very well. But don’t lure him on with indefinite hopes 
or bewilder him with fine language.” 

“That reminds me,” I said, “of a case in point. Not long after 
General Thomas entered Nashville, a friend of mine occupied or 
seized on a house in the city, where I lived as his guest. Among 
other chattels he appropriated a contraband of six feet three, named 
Jim.” 

Here an unearthy snigger and chuckle from Ebenezer interrupted 
me. 
“*Scuse me, Mar’sa, an’ beg yore pardin!” he exclaimed, “but I’se 
knowed dat ‘lustrous cullud pusson you delude to, an’ I ’member he’s 
pecuniarities.” 
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“Well, Jim was at once taught to read and write, which he did 
very well in about three weeks. And having many facilities he also 
acquired a silver watch. All of this gave him a great reputation 
among the other contrabands, so that whenever he was sent on an 
errand to the quartermaster’s, to draw stores, the humbler kind would 
yield precedence to him and ery aloud: ‘Make way fo’ dat darkey 
dat kin write his name—dat one wid de watch!” 

Here Ebenezer gave alarming signs of choking, by endeavouring to 
suppress another hideous chuckle, as he muttered, “ A seber watch !— 
O Lawd !” 

“Well, sometimes of an evening Jim would pile up the logs till the 
fire was fit for camping-out, and then sit down on the floor, while I 
smoked in the great arm-chair. One evening I questioned him as to 
his experiences of slavery. He had evidently been well treated, but 
he retained a feeling of anything but gratitude for his old master 
and mistress because they had kept him in ignorance and, as he 
expressed it, ‘tried to fool him.’ Jim was evidently of the opinion 
that if intelligence and merit had their deserts, he should have been 
the proprietor, and the old master and mistress his servants. 

«Ts, she tried to fool me ebry way,’ he said, ‘jis ’s if I’d bin a chile. 
Wen de war brok’ out, an’ we hyar "bout de fitin’ clar up de riber, 
Missus say, “Jim, de nex’ ting, you knows, all dose pison, wretched 
Yanks ’Il be swep’ off de face of de erf.” But wen we larn dat de 
Fedrils got de wict’ry, Missus say, “Jim! dat ain’t so. De Cornfedrit 
troops jist gib way to draw ‘em on.” Nex’ time cum anoder Fedril 
wict’ry. Missus tell de same story—allays a-gwine to draw ’em clar 
down our way, an’ lick’um toshucks. Bimeby, hyar dat New Orleeng 
is gone. “Hullo, Missus,” I says, “ ain’t we draw’d ’em fur enough 
yit?” “Jim,” says she, “ you’s a nat’ral-born fool. Dizs time we luff 
‘em git into New Orleens, but now we’s got’em dar, an’ we ‘uns is 
a-gwine to kill they uns down to de berry lass’ man.” Hyar one mornin’ 
dat de troops wus right on de road. Mar’sa skeered to deff, Missus 
skeered to deff, packin’ up deir tings all night to fly. I ’cluded to fly 
too "bout dat time. So I did, *bout fo’ o’clock in de mornin’, wen 
Mar’sa an’ Missus wus asleep.“ Dey wus gwine Souf. I tuck de udder 
way, Norf. Befo’ I started I was jest gwine to go unda’ ole Missus’s 
winder an’ gib her a partin’ hulloo. “Tse got a good mine,” I said, “ to 
holler out an’ say, ‘ Missus, do you tink we’ve drawed ’em fur enough 
yit ??” But ole Aunty Phillis, dat got me some vittles an’ saw me off, 
said: “Jim, don’ make a goose of yereself. Jist be tankful dat yore 
eyes hab seen de comin’ of de glory of de Lawd, an’ dat yore chance 
has come to flee unto Canaan, an’ don’ stop to jaw about it. Do like 
de dog does, dat wen he sees de kitchin do’ open, goes in widout 
barkin.” §oI tuck de ole woman’s adwice an’ fled. But I neber 
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forgib my ole Missus, kase she tried to fool me. In de ole times she 
used to say wheneber I talked about Norfern people: “You Jim, 
jist you luff dem Yanks alone! Dey is de lowes’, wilest, nastiest 
wretches on de face of de erf. An’ wat’s wuss, dey’s all pore critters. 
Wat do you, dat b’longs to a ’spectable family, tink of a pore wite man ?” 
Den I says: ‘ Missus, ain’t de riches’ people we knows, dem dat make 
money by sellin’? Don’ Mar’sa git he’s money by sellin’ de cottin he 
makes?” She says, “Iss.” “ Well,” says I, “’Scuse me—but didn’t you 
tell me dat ebryting we buy comes frum de Norf? Don’ all de shoes 
an’ close we has come frum dar? Whar Mar’sa git de tea an’ coffee 
frum—who make yore pianny, an’ whar is de steamboats made ? Missus, 
dey can’t all be so pore es you tink ef dey gits paid fo’ deir wuck.” 
“Jim,” says she, right smart mad, “ you’s a fool, an’ don’ understan’ 
nuffin. Dis is all de wuck of low mud-sills an’ servants.” “All 
right,” says I, “ Missus, you knows bess’.” Ya, ya, reckon I’se foun’ 
out de trufe by dis time.’ 

“*Well, James,’ I said jokingly, ‘coloured folks are very clever 
sometimes. Now what is your opinion as to the indefinite perfecti- 
bility of the black race ?” 

“¢ Wha’, wha’ dat, Mar’sa? “ Definite purtectibility !” Don’ know 
dat.’ 

“¢T mean, do you think they are able to go on improving till they 
are as intelligent and prosperous as it is possible for human beings 
to be ?” 

“« Well, Mar’sa,’ said Jim, musingly, ‘dat ’pends. Some of dem 
won't an’ some of dem will; but of corse it can’t be expected dat all of 
dem dat does will git so fur as to write deir own names—an’ hab a 
silber watch.’ ” 

At this point Ebenezer exploded in a laugh which rang far into 
the night. “Silber watch!” he gasped at last. ‘“ Wat would dat 
haff-edicated nigger a said ef he’d got free gole ones—an’ knew how 
todraw picters! Dat would a bin *bout as much purtectibility as dat 
Nashville Jim could a stood, an’ libbed, I reckon—widout bustin’.” 

“Well, Ebenezer, what do you think about the capacity of 
coloured people? Ought they to be put on a par with whites, and 
hold offices and all that ?” 

“ Well, Mar’sa Louis—de fac’ is, wid yore permission—it strike me 
berry much as it did wunst wen I wus waitin’ on my ole Mar’sa, an’ 
he hab company, an’ dey ’scuss an’ ’scuss wheder women ought to hab 
rights, and wote, an’ be doctors an’ preachers. ‘Here's my man 
Ebenezer,’ says de ole Mar’sa, berry good-natered, ‘he’s putty smart— 
le’ss defer to he’s ’pinium.’ SoI say: ‘Gen’lmen, seems to me dat 
wheder its deir bringin’ up, or kase dey was borned so, I dun’ know, 
but dere’s too many weak sistern among dem to gib ’em all de rights 
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of man; but den, on de oder han’, dere’s too many smart ones to keep 
de rights from dem.’ Now, Mar’sa Louis, dat just the way wid de 
cullered folks. Dere’s too many among dem wid brains fo’ to farly 
call ’em all a bad lot, an’ dere’s too many lazy no-account darkies fo’ 
to set up de race as fust-chop. As fo’ wuck, dere’s about one cullered 
man in free as will wuck hard an’ do he’s bess’ to git on, ’cordin’ to 
he’s chances. Dat ain’t so big a sheer as you'd fine among wite men 
in de Norf, but it’s a bigger sheer dan dere is among de lazy pore 
wites of de Souf. Now if I’m wrong, it’s kase I’se ig’nant, and if I’se 
ig’nant, t’ant no great won’er, consid’rin’ I’se growed up in a country 
whar’ ’twus “bout de same as deff to teach de likes of me to read 
an’ write. Dat’s de reason, I reckon, wy de wite ladies ain’t no smarter 
dan dey is—dey’s bin slabes,—ya, ya !” 


Cuapter XIII. 
THE BLACK LAWYER AND MULATTO POLITICIAN. 


I soon gathered from poor Hale during our journey that he was 
suffering sadly in his heart-dilemma. He was very sincerely in love, 
and he had every reason to be certain that his suit was not unfavour- 
ably regarded by Miss Lenoir, but he feared, and not without reason, 
the comments of the world. Now let devoted lovers say what they 
will, it is no trifle to incur the malevolent smile of Mrs. Grundy, who 
of course is always of the Brahmin caste, when she says to everybody, 
in confidence, of your wife and children, “‘ Yes—very beautiful, I dare 
say—those sorts of people always are—and rich of course, and intelli- 
gent—but—Pariah blood, my dear—Pariah !” 

“T am a coward, I know,” said Hale, “ but it is because I love her 
so that I am cowardly. I would not have her marry and live in a 
society where everybody would make her feel every day that she is an 
Eta—an outcast. Did you ever read the ‘Tales of Old Japan’ ?—well, 
there is a story there which, like those of the Cagots in France, makes 
me think that the sin of sins, the unpardonable sin itself, must be the 
one for which this Southern Confederacy perished—I mean the sin of 
oppressing a caste for no fault of its own. Ah! once, when I was a 
boy of ten or eleven, I saw in Philadelphia a large public building 
burned by the mob, or rather by the whole populace, for everybody 
then approved of the deed. Abolition meetings had been held there ; 
and I shall never forget the horror, the disgust which filled every 
mind when it was said that people of colour had been allowed to sit 
at the meetings in it among the whites. It was destroyed very ° 
deliberately, and not a fire-engine in the city threw a drop of water 
on the flame. I remember that I hurrahed with the rest: ever 


since, that hurrah of mine has recurred to me as an evil deed which 
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at some time I would bitterly atone for. Now I am atoning for it. 
But, Hortense! ah, if I were only rich!—Holy Saint Fortune, ora 
pro me !” 

“ And if you were rich ?” 

“Why, then, I could marry her and live in France or Germany.” 

“Well, you may be rich yet. Wait, my friend. Half the woes of 
this kind may be cured by waiting. Besides, her father is rich, and 
she is an only child.” 

“Yes, and that is a remedy worse than the pain. Fancy her father 
thinking I married her jor money—fancy all our friends saying I 
married a coloured girl for a fortune. By the way,” continued Hale, 
abruptly, as if changing the subject, “I wonder if Lenoir has made 
any money for us out of the capital which we advanced, and the 
endorsements which we guaranteed. He had a chance. There was 
the basis there for a fortune for each of us, if he were only a bold 
speculator—but I don’t think he is. I rather like the man, because 
he promised so little. I don’t believe he’d marry his daughter for 
money, or even for white blood.” 

“T don’t believe, Hale, that your being a white man will tell 
against you. AsI said, Wait. Patience and the chances, if skilfally 
handled, are good in the long-run against worse troubles than this.” 

So Hale ordered Ebenezer to bring him a sherry cobbler and was 
somewhat comforted. When he had handed the glass back to 
Ebenezer—I should say when we had handed back our glasses— 
that functionary remarked : 

“ Mar’sa Louis—bein’s you’s interested in de emvelopements of de 
cullered specie, “low. me to state dere’s two men aboard of a kine 
dat’ll be shore to rise ef de lid of de kittle eber gits tuck off. 
Whedder dey’s gwine all away in steam an’ gas, wen dat suspicious 
ewent comes off, [don’ know. One of dem’s a lawyer, ebber so much 
bracker dan I is, and de oder man’s about de shade of a ginger-cake 
afo’ it’s baked, an’ I tink’ he’s de smartes’ cullerd pusson I ebber met. 
But deys de kine dat’ll wuck like yeast in dough among de Soufern 
country nigs dat don’ know nuffin’. Da’s de ’stinguisht pussonages 
sittin’ forra’d; fo’ not habin’ de wantage of bein’ servans’ like I is, 
dey dassent come *baft de biler.” 

I went forward and was received with great politeness by the two 
men of colour. They were scrupulously well dressed, without a trace 
of flashiness, not even wearing gold watch chains. There was in the 
lawyer a little of the rather eager affability which one often finds in 
his class as well as among Levantine Oriental Christians, mingled 
with some self-complacency ; but the light nzulatto, while very well 
mannered, was more reserved. His face was handsome, but his lower 
jaw indicated unflinching sternness and dogged perseverance. 
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“You are going to South Carolina ?” he said. 

“Yes. It must be a good field at present for enterprise and 
adventure.” 

The lawyer laughed. “ Yes—I’m going, and I’m an adventurer, sure 
enough. But it’s a pity the word has made for itself a bad name in 
civilized s’ciety. In wild countries the adventurer is a pioneer, and 
South Carliny just now is picturesquely wild. As for a field, the 
harvest is just little too rank.” 

“Much too rank,” observed hiscompanion. ‘The Southern slave- 
owners had carte blanche there, and they availed themselves of it to 
make the whole state what the old printers called a black sheet. 
Not content with that, they blurred all the letters into one ugly broad 
mass—I mean they kept the slaves by cruel laws all equally ignorant 
and alike. So much were they afraid that intelligence would spread 
to the blacks that they earnestly kept it away from the poor whites, 
and it was only after great difficulty that free schools for white 
children were legalized a very few years before the war. And now, 
before long, there will be a howl all over the world because a majority 
of brutal, ignorant black people are seizing offices and becoming the 
dupes of low white adventurers. South Carolina tried as one man to 
establish the slave trade, and Mr. Lamar went in an elegant yacht, as 
on a pleasure party to Africa, took in several hundred slaves, and 
tried to land them. He did not succeed, but his like did succeed in 
overstocking the state with blacks, whom they deliberately degraded 
by law. Therefore I wish that the harvest were not quite so thick. 
It will dull many asickle. The refined and gentlemanly slave-holders 
sowed the devil’s own wind ; and now that they are reaping a tornado, 
the world wonders and cries ‘ What a pity!” 

“Tf the wise men of the Bible could ever a-looked above individual 
cases to whole countries,” said the lawyer, “they might a-seen that 
retribution always overtakes communities for their sins. Trial by 
jury is a pretty fa’r test of justice, but I reckon there’s more guilty 
men ‘scape scot-free in the Courts, than nations which ’scape fate.” 

I gave a side glance at Ebenezer. His face indicated indescribable 
delight and pride ; and as his eye caught mine, it seemed to say, “ Dar 
now, dat’s de way cullered pussons kin talk wen dey tries.” 

I saw by the freedom with which these gentlemen had spoken that 
they had understood from him that I was not merely an abolitionist 
but a person in whom they may fully confide. There is much that 
is curious in the manner in which this confidence was wont to be placed, 
and I can recall many illustrations of it. As for instance, when 
Nashville was taken by General Thomas, the negroes celebrated the 
event and manifested their joy by seizing on a large empty building, 
in which they sang hymns, preached, exhorted, cried “ Glory Halle- 
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lujah!” and in fact held a saturnalia of piety by night and day, 
without a minute’s intermission for several weeks. It attracted no 
attention from any save blacks, but I was told of it by a youth the 
son of my host, a clever boy who knew of everything that was going 
on in town. “They don’t admit any white men,” he said. “I’m 
sorry,” I replied, “I should like to visit it.” “Oh, they'll let you 
in,” he answered quickly. “They all know who you are from Jim.” 

The light mulatto was going to South Carolina to act as a political 
Republican agent, to make speeches, scatter pamphlets, and, inci- 
dentally, to buy cotton on his own account from the small negro 
farmers or planters. I found that he had not only the accomplish- 
ment common to educated men of colour, that of writing rapidly an 
elegant “ copper-plate hand,” but that he was in another sense a ready 
writer, as he showed me several leaders which he had contributed to 
a prominent Northern newspaper. 

But he sat with his friend the lawyer, who had studied at a respect- 
able University, in all the wretchedness of the forward deck, despised 
even by the lowest foreigners around, who were themselves utterly 
despised by the low deck-hands. The two uttered no complaint; they 
had already since the war found their social position so much improved 
that the injustice which yet remained was tolerable, or by comparison 
trifling. I know not what stories of insult and mortification two such 
well-educated and sensitive men could have told from their lives, 
but I doubt if any book has ever been written more harrowing than 
their experiences. 

“You have lived in South Carolina ?” I said to the light mulatto. 

“Yes, for many years, and know the state well.” 

“My attendant Ebenezer is going to Charleston to find his father, 
‘who is an old man of African birth. Curiously enough he under- 
stands Arabic.” 

“Oh, you mean old Selim. He is probably in Charleston now, and 
if so—or indeed if he be anywhere in the State, I can almost promise 
to find him for you in a short time. I know him,a great original and 
a very nice old fellow. By the way, he is the second man who could 
speak Arabic whom I have known among coloured people.” 

“ And who was the other ?” 

“A young fellow of apparently four- or five-and-twenty. He was very 
dark, and had a strongly marked and peculiar face. He came 
originally from one of the Southern States, and accompanied some 
gentleman on his travels abroad as a servant. He went with his 
master up the Nile and learned that his singular countenance exactly 
resembled that of the Shillooks or Amatongos or Nyam-Nyams or 
something of the sort, and this put an idea into his head. He picked 
up vulgar Arabic and a few Nubian or Berber words, and after 
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returning to this country went about representing himself as the son 
of an African prince. A distinguished traveller who had been in 
Central Africa examined him and testified to the probability of his 
story. I believe that the young man actually went again to Egypt, 
simply to perfect himself in the imposture. Then he went about the 
country, haunting newspaper offices and collecting quarter-dollars for 
a time with some success, but was of course at last exposed.” 

“ Ya, ya,” laughed Ebenezer, “seems to me dat darkey wen’ troo 
a great deal to git berry little, like Injun Bill, who hunt six months 
jist to be re-wenged on a wile-cat dat made up a face at him. It’s 
a song.” 

“'Well—sing it.” 


“Ef it be agreeable to dis company, I will sing de anecdote. 
‘Scuse mea minute till dis expired minstrel fotch he’s lute.” 


And as the moon rose he sang to the banjo the following ditty : 


“INDIAN BILL.” 


“TInjun Bill de Cherokee 
Got as mad as mad could be, 
Kase a wile-cat on a limb, 
Winked an’ made a face at him. 
In de dark, roun’ de rock, © 
Ulee, ulee, oooh! 
De foot of fire dat neber tire 
Is walkin’ arter you. 


Ef Bill should lib a hundred year, 
He could’n furgit dat wile-cat’s sneer. 
Nebber furgit an’ don’ furgib, 

Dat’s de way dat some folks lib. 


Injun Bill, you nebber tire, 
Don’ gib in till you expire; 
Bill he swar by dis an’ dat, 
He’d hab he’s wengeance on de cat. 


He pawned he’s hoss to git a gun, 
He stole a pair of moccason, 

An’ walk de woods bofe high an’ low, 
Kase de wile-cat hurt his feelin’s so. 


He libbed in cane-brakes night an’ day, 
He putty nigh got starved away; 

He ate de skunk an’ wata-rat, 

To be rewenged upon de cat. 


De sun go down behin’ de wave, 
He sot upon an Injun grave, 
An’ lissen to de whip-poor-will, 
Dat sing to spiteful Injun Bill. 
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‘Six times you’s seed de full moon shine, 
Froo hickory leaf an’ wile grape wine, 
Now clar de track an’ let ’im pass, 

Fo’ hyar de wile-cat comes at lass’. 


‘Down frum de tree, it goes fur you!’ 
An’ at de cat de Injun flew; 

A-rollin’ hyar, a-rollin’ dar; 

De wile-cat growl, de Injun swar. 

It’s bang an’ bump an’ kick an’ gouge, 
An’ cuss an’ bust an’ tear an’ scrouge, 
An’ twist de frote an’ claw an’ bite, 
Oh, dat’s de way de Injuns fight! 


Wid all de spirit of de Souf, 

Bill jammed he’s fist in de wile-cat’s mouf, 
He’s eyes dey shine like can’le light, 

And de wile-cat squall an’ die wid fright. 
Don’ gib up whateber you do, 

An’ allays put yore wengeance troo, 

An’ die but what you hab yore will, 

An’ you'll do as well as Injun Bill. 


In de dark, roun de rock, 
Ulee, ulee, oooh! 

De foot of fire dat neber tire 
Is walkin’ arter you.” 


Cuapter XIV. 


THE FATHER AND THE SON. 


Tue mulatto gentleman kept his word, and with little inquiry Old 
Selim was soon found. On the second day after our arrival in 
Charleston we were requested to be at six in the afternoon on the 
battery, the same place where we had first seen the old man. There he 
sat as before, not knowing why he had been summoned, patient and 
incurious. He seemed to me to be in his experiences of life a singular 
record of different ages and phases of society, for as his education 
was a relic of old Arab learning, of an age when men of great minds 
struggled, like Edrisi with limited means to advance science, so his 
experiences of African and American slavery, followed by witnessing 
freedom for all his race in the United States, made him a living record 
of great periods in social history. He was like an ancient scroll, on 
which, as the earlier writing has faded, new texts have been written, 
still leaving it possible for an intelligent examiner to decipher what 
went before. 

His son kept at a little distance, while I, advancing with Hale, 
greeted him in Arabic. 
“Salaam aleikum, ya Abu !” 
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“ Aleikum salaam!” he cried. “It’s de genelman dat know Arabi. 
I had a son onee,” he said, forgetfully, “dat I teached to say tings in 
Arabi. Dat wus my Ebenezer. I’se neber see dat boy agin. He 
wus a good boy, Mar’sa, a berry good boy. But I’se neber hyar his 
woice no mo’.” 

As he said this Ebenezer drew near and stood over his father, 
looking down with an expression of great love and tenderness, which 
niade him beautiful, while the tears were flowing from his eyes. 

“Ebenezer may be nearer than you think, Uncle,” I said. 

“T neber feel he’s han’ on me agin, I’se feared,” sighed Selim. As 
he spoke Ebenezer laid his hand on the old man’s head, and said in a 
soft voice : 

“ De han’s on you now, fader!” And no longer able to control him- 
self, Ebenezer flung his arms round Selim’s neck, and cried sobbing : 

“O my fader! my fader !” 

And the old man, weeping, returned the etene Then he seemed 
to doubt his own senses, and holding eagerly to his son as if he feared 
lest. he should vanish, he,repeated, “ Dat’s he—dat’s he!” And as 
Ebenezer continued to weep silently for joy, the old man looked up 
at us with simple pride, still grasping his son’s hand and saying: 

“Dat am Ebenezer. Dat is my son dat wus loss’ an’ is foun’. 
Lord, lettest now dy servan’ depart in peace !” 

Then there were more tender words and many explanations. The 
box, as we supposed, was in the hands of Lenoir, and it was at once 
arranged that we should go with Selim to New Orleans. Ebenezer’s first 
care was to obtain for his parent a good suit of black clothes, in which 
he appeared the ideal of a highly respectable old coloured man, and the 
pride which the son now took in his father’s appearance was only 
equalled by that of the father in his son’s. The filial manner in which 
Ebenezer brushed and dusted his parent, or, flying after him, picked 
imperceptible threads from his coat, and smoothed his new glossy hat, 
was indeed exemplary. But the crowning pitch of delight came on the 
morning of our departure from New Orleans, when Ebenezer, leading 
his father out for a final show, as one small child might lead a 
smaller one, whispered with a smile of serene happiness : 

“De ole man’s got one o’ my gole watches.” 

It wanted yet an hour of our time for departure, and the father and 
son sat in a small garden behind the house. I heard Selim ask : 

“Wy you gone away so long, ’Nezer ?” 

“Td a been wid you long ato’, fader. But I git on de trail of El 
Diablo—of Don Manuel.” 

Here the old man trembled. 


“De Spanyud, de man dat killed yore mudder. Good boy! You 
foller dat trail ?” 
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“Tss." I hunted ’um clar up into Virginny. Dar I found dis 
gen’lman, my Mar’sa.” 

“ But,de Spanyud—de Spanyud—maldito sea su nombre !” 

“Tss. Lissen! I foun’ dat he was an inimy of Mar’sa Louis. Of 
corse I tackled onto my Mar’sa. Den I went fo’ Don Manuel. Fust 
I tried to kill ’um by runnin’ down a steamboat on ’um.” 

“ Bueno! mucho buen. Berry good!” said the father. 

“But he got off. I missed ’um dat time. Den I foun’ dat de 
great fool wus a follerin’ my Mar’sa, to kill an’ plunner him. Dat 
play’d right into my han’s. So I gib ’um plenty rope, an’ kep’ an 
eye on Mar’sa, so ’s to draw de Spanyud. And he went wid’ de man 
wid a cusst name—wid Ramon Gutierrez, de slabe-dealer.” 

“ Ea-ou !” gurgled the old African, like some wild beast. 

“ An’ I track dose debils jist as dey’s tracked many a pore slabe 
till dey killed ’um.- An’ at las’, jist as Don Manuel wus gwine to kill 
de Mar’sa ——” 

__ “Ha!” cried Selim. 

“Tgot um. I shot Don Ramon, an’ den I;went fur Suarez. Fuss’ 
knife it wus, an’ den fingers; dat’s all. He hadn’ nochance. An’ I 
tole him who I wus’, an’ how we'd follered ’um fo’ years—and den | 
twisted he’s neck. Down in de gully I frowd’um. Dar dey lie. 
Dat’s de story.” 

I stepped to the balcony and caught a glimpse of the old man’s 
face. What a smile, what a ‘demon-grin, what an expression of 
hatred nourished for long years and gratified at last! He was only 
the victim of a colossal sin which but a few years ago was held up 
as the will of God by tens of thousands of southern clergymen. 

“Yes, fader,” said the son; “it’s all ober now. Dey'll neber 
wip women to deff any mo’. Dey’s in dogs’ grabes, an’ it may grow 
to be an ole story now. Jis’ one ting”—here he drew from his 
pocket a small bundle or package, neatly covered with network, 
which he gaye to Selim, saying something which I did not hear, 
but the fierce delight with which it was received showed that it 
was an object of great importance. “Take dat,” he added with a 
grim laugh, “it'll do fo’ fetish.” 

Some time after I told Ebenezer that I had overheard this conver- 
sation, and that I now knew the story of Don Manuel. “ By the 
way, Ebenezer,” I inquired, “what was in that package which you 
gave your father?” He was silent for an instant, and then, gazing 
earnestly at me, said : ; 

“De ole man’s a wild man, Mar’sa, an’ dat wus sumfin I promised 
to git fo’’um. It wus de han’ dat wipped my mudder to deff, de 
right han’ of Don Manuel Suarez.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE BOX. 


Ir is interesting to see a young girl who is by nature impulsive and 
warm-blooded, yet in every respect truly a lady and well-trained in 
the school of social refinement, when her self-possession is severely 
tested. Such was evidently the trial of Hortense Lenoir when Hale, 
unannounced and unexpected, entered the house in New Orleans. 
The flush which rose to her beautiful dark face, a sweet tenderness 
which beamed in her glorious dark eyes, these were beyond her 
control. But the calm tone of her voice and the easy grace of her 
movement as she rose and took Hale’s hand, might have won the 
approval of the coldest and most critical judgment in the Faubourg 
St. Germain or Mayfair. Such exquisite combinations of Nature and 
Art are formed only by southern European or tropical influences. 
Travellers tell us at times, under favouring circumstances they find 
them in the East. Wherever they are, they are the beautiful relics 
of bygone civilisations, which have vanished as the originals of the 
Madonnas of Da Vinci and of Raffaele have vanished, never to appear 
again. It is beyond dispute that at present every year while it 
witnesses in England, old or new, the development of more intellect 
in women, also witnesses a diminution of mere beauty and grace. I 
refer here only to the highest classes. It is perhaps well that it 
should be so, for woman as she becomes less ideal and mysterious, 
—and all mere beauty is divine—becomes more companionable. 

Poor Hale !—he was undergoing a bitter trial. Had he been weak 
or sentimental, the grace and fascination of Miss Lenoir must have 
carried him away. But as hers was in its way a double nature, so 
too was his. While’clear-headed and experienced, he was susceptible 
to beauty and amiability, a charm which exercises much greater 
influence on an American than on an English lover. As a man of 
the world, he recognised in her every good quality which society 
requires. As a girl she was charming, but between him and her 
yawned the great gulf of a hollow abstract conventional prejudice, 
and at the bottom of it all was simply a word—nigger. 

Let us leave Hale to touch his lady’s hands—to gaze into her eyes 
and fall deeper in love than ever, as he always does who once begins. 

There were also surprises for others. After our first greetings, 
among which those of Rosy and Ebenezer were conspicuously cordial, 
and also after an excellent lunch of the best gumbo soup | ever tasted 
—he who lunches on that delicious compound of oysters, chicken, crab, 
cocoa-nut juice and okras,* will eat 7 more at that meal—we 


* Okra, the Arabic bamieh. 
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sat down to business. The tin deed-box so long missing was brought 
out and placed before us. 

“ Before attending to this affair,’’ said Lenoir, “let me say that I 
am glad I can make this a jour de féte for all who are here. I have 
very good news for everybody. When you requested me, gentlemen, 
to invest for you in cotton, I had no idea I should succeed so well. - I 
took greater risks than I was authorised in doing; but, enfin, I took 
them, and availing myself of several turns in the market, made money. 
You have each fifty thousand dollars to your credit, in my hands.” 

I saw Hale turn pale and Miss Lenoir red, as she glanced at him. 
He rose and, grasping her father’s hands, said : 

“T owe more to you than to any man living. I am startled at such 
luck ; but I am sure it is your kindness, more than any mere chance 
of luck, which has given it to me.” 

Lenoir appeared confused, but at this moment my attention was 
diverted by hearing Ebenezer speak softly in Spanish to his father, 
and the old man said : 

“Open de box, Ipolito—open de box. De time is come.” 

Lenoir breathed freely. A key was produced and packages of 
papers were taken out, which Lenoir, as I called out their description, 
took down. First came the title-deeds to two houses in the Fifth 
Avenue of New York, which had been bought in the first year of the 
war during the panic, for fifteen thousand dollars each. 

“The two are worth a hundred thousand now,” said Hale. 

There was altogether, what with Government securities and other’ 
property, of the existence of all of which no one concerned in the 
inheritance had any idea, quite the equivalent of a quarter of a 
million dollars. All of this I had recovered for Florence. 

“ Dat’s a big pile,” said Ebenezer. ‘Glad I didn’ know dere wus 
so much. Now fur my little sabins ; less look into de penny-box, an’ 
devestigate de good boy’s economies !” 

He took from the box a leather bag containing about four thousand 
dollars in greenbacks and gold. There was also a bundle of Con- 
federate bonds and currency. 

“Dis hyar Cornfederit scrip,” he said, “Tl keep to paper my 
parler wid, wen I get married.” 

Here Miss Rosy burst into a peal of laughter, in which we all 
joined, until Ebenezer taking another bag out, said : 

“Dis hyar’s some small few articles of triflin’ jewilary, dat I 
secluded from a Secesh warrior, dat wus de captive of my bow an’ 
spear. Guess he’d bin plundrin’ some Jew pedler, or goin’ troo a 
shop of his own people. I preserved dem fo’ a presen’ to yore 
enviable niece Miss Rosy,” he added to Lenoir, “as a diminitive 
remembrance of yore kin’ness in tuckin’ car’ of de box.” 
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Saying this he handed the bag to Rosy, but Lenoir, intercepting it, 
opened it. I uttered a cry of astonishment, as he did so, for there 
came from it @ diamond rivivre of great beauty, with earrings, finger- 
rings, and a pendant brooch of exquisite workmanship. 

“Mon dieu !” cried Hortense. 

“ These are diamonds,” said Lenoir, coolly. 

“ss,” replied Ebenezer, “dey’s dimun’s. I know’d dat.” 

“Have you any idea of their value ?” asked Lenoir. 

“Iss,” replied Ebenezer, confidently. “Dimun’s is skass in dese 
times, an’ prices is high. I know’d a bar-keeper dat had a Californy 
dimun’ pin. It was as big as a walnut, but he gib ten dollars fo’ it. 
Dose dere isn’t biggern’ chinquapins, but dey’s a shinier sort, an’ is 
mo’ valuble. Dat ar’ string is wuff at leas’ a hundred dallas. Dat is 
to say—I should tink so,” he added cautiously, as if possibly rating it 
too high, 

“T know a little about diamonds,” said Lenoir, “I have often had 
them deposited with me as security. That ‘string’ alone is worth 
forty thousand dollars.” 

“Aw!” gasped Ebenezer, in a faint tone, as he fell back in his 
chair. “ Fo’ty tousan’ dallas! An’ dar’s de earrings too! Fan me wid 
a brickbat, somebody ; I’se swownin’, I is. Luff me sign a ’greemen’ 
to build a church an’ a school, fo’ I’se gittin’ too rich. Dis hyar’s de 
opilentest nigga I ever heerd tell on.” 

After a glass of wine, following these discoveries, Ebenezer arose, 
and, putting the rivizre round Rosy’s neck, and the rest of the iewels 
in her hands, said : 

“A man’s word's his word, Rosy—an’ dose ar’ your’n to keep.” 

“No,” said Lenoir, “that’s not right. You did not know their 
value.” 

“Well, I knows it now,” said Ebenezer, “and dat does jist as well. 

An’ I gibs ’um to you, Rosy, to keep, any how. But I wish t’you’d 
keep de gibber along wid ’um.” 
- And Rosy gave her hand, and was frantically kissed by Ebenezer, 
and congratulated by us all. Then we sat and talked, and listened to 
Miss Lenoir’s singing, and were very happy. All perhaps, except 
Hale, who, more in love than ever, was more tormented by his fears 
and doubts. 

But that night the ever meddling spirit again showed his power. 
I had retired to my room, when Ebenezer, who had received his final 
orders, lingered for a minute. 

“What is it, Ebenezer ?” 

“ *Scuse me, Mar’sa, but I’se got a delikit pint of confidence fo’ you.”’ 

“Well, speak out !” 

“De ‘fac’ am,” said Ebenezer, strengthening himself with a dry 
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cough, “dat Mar’sa Russell don’ know how it come dat High-polite 
tuck such pains to git him dat money.” 

“T suspected that he had been very kind.” 

“He jist wus dat, but he’s da’ter putt him up to it. You see, 
Mar’sa, Rosy kine o’ picked up some writin’, an ’as she don’ read 
writin’ berry fluidly, she bring it tome. An’ dar I read dese words 
in French, witch Rosy putt into English. ‘My dear da’ter,—I don’ 
know wheder to improve of de interes’ you feel in Mr. Russell, but at 
yore reques’ I has taken berry great pains fo’um. As fo’ yore declarin’ 
dat if et was needed I am to imploy de fortun’ luff you by yore Aunt 
fo’ he’s benefit, I cannot consent. Dis young genelman seems to be 
berry honourable, but you’s riskin’ yore happiness too much.’ An’ 
dere wus mo’, but it all come to dis, dat de young lady got her fader 
to make de money.” 

“Ebenezer, you really ought to be more honourable. I’m ashamed 
of you.” 

“Wy, Mar’sa, could anyting be mo’ honourable dan lettin’ you 
know how hon’rable Miss Lenore had bin to you two genlmen? Dat’s 
wot I call honour—makin’ de trufe known to people’s credit.” 

“ Well,” said Hale, as I told him the story, “Ebenezer has done 
it again. This is the feather that breaks the back of my camel of 
obstinacy and folly.” 

And now that the bark is in port, shall I tell what the passengers did 
when they went on shore? We were of course all married, though 
very quietly and privately, at Brookville. On the wedding day Lenoir 
put into the hands of Hortense a very elegant casket. It was opened, 
and displayed to our admiring eyes all the diamonds which Ebenezer 
had given to Rosy. He had purchased them from her, and the money 
which he paid constituted a capital for Ebenezer, who became his 
partner. I need not say that with such an addition of new life the 
firm flourished. I was impressed with Lenoir’s thoughtfulness when 
he pointed out to Hortense the fact that the casket just fitted into the 
tin box which had been such an object of anxiety, and that the latter 
would protect the former. 

Hale Russell and his wife went to Europe, where they live as 
happily perhaps as I do with Florence at Brookville, which we have 
purchased from my cousin. 

And so my simple story ends. Every author either makes or would 
like to make something like an old-fashioned Apologie for what he 
writes ; let me say that I doubt if anything put forth as a work of 
fiction ever-eontained more truths from real life than this. 


~ 
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BY: +H. M. THE - SHAH OF PERSIA. 
A f ournal kept during a * Second Tour in 
Europe. 
By His Majesty the Suan or Psrsta, and rendered into aan by General Scutnpie 
and Baron Louis pg Norman. Denmiy 8vo. 12s. 
I, From Teheran to the Russian Frontier. IV. France. 


II. Russia. V. Austria. - 
III. Germany. VI. The, Journey Home. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., 12s. 


The Life of Lord Palmerston. 


By the Hon. Evetyn Asutey, M.P. 


This work, although based upon the previous “ Life of Lieed Palmerston,” has been entirely re- 
written and re-edited by Mr. Ashley, and contains considerable additional matter and alterations. 

“Mr. Evelyn Ashley’s volumes could not have been published at a more appropriate t, for the opinions of 
Lord Palmerston upon Ireland and upon foreign questions generally have a soundness which recommends them to 
the perusal of All. Rarely has Mr. Bentley sent out a more fascinating work or one of greater European importance, 


We have a book with all the attractions of a romance and all the value ofa biography of one who was an Englishman 
first and a statesman afterwards.”— Whitehall Review. 
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The Firstory of Antiquity. 
From the German of Professor Max Duncker. By Evetyn Assort, M.A., LL.D. 
Vol. III. Demy 8vo. 2ls. 


The Third Volume, containing an account of the Fall of Assyria, the Overthrow and 
It 


Captivity of Israel and Judah, the latter Pharaohs, the Babylonian and Lydian Empires. 
also shows what light has been thrown by recent discoveries and criticism upon the History of 
the Kings of Judah and Israel, and enables us to compare the statements of Herodotus and 
Diodorus on Kgypt and Tydia with what is known from original sources, 
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A Trip to Boerland. 


A Year's Travel, Sports, and Gold Digging in the Transvaal and Colony of Natal. 
By Rowand J. ATcHEeRLEY. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Pen-Sketches by a Vanished Hand. 


Being Selections from the Papers of the late Mortimer Couitins. Edited by Tom 
Taytor, and with Notes by Frances CoLuins. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21a. 


The Last Days of Bishop Dupanloup. 


Edited by Luctan Epwarp Henry, B.A. In small crown 8vo., limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Rhymes and Legends. 
By Mrs. Acron 'Trxpan. In crown 8vo. 5s, 
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The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
f:aploration Fund. 


Issued under Sanction of the Committee. In demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. ba 
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